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Dogs: A Big Business 
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READERS WRITE 





War and the People 

Your advertisement headed with “WAR” 
in four-inch letters in your issue of Feb- 
ruary 5 attracted my attention... 

You are right—‘“enlightened public 
opinion” is the way to end war. But to 
enlighten the citizens of the U. S., A. is 
not enough . . . How can the peoples of 
other countries—the countries believed 
likely to attack us—be enlightened? If 
that is possible, universal peace is possi- 
ble... 

R. W. Pierson 
Delaware, Ohio. 

When one reads a book like Vittorio 
Mussolini’s “Fun in Ethiopia,” which calls 
dropping incendiary bombs on towns and 
strewing misery and death among inno- 
cent women and children “magnificent 
sport and exceptionally good fun”... 
one wonders what part Dictator Musso- 
lini is planning for his son in the “new 
Roman Empire.” Possibly that of Nero, 
who had his own mother executed for 
“sport” . 

Vittorio Mussolini may become the hero 
he dreamed of being to a few of his own 
people who belong in the same category 
as himself, but the price will be to earn 
the profound contempt of the rest of the 
world. 

E. Jordan Mann 
Hokuchio Heianhokudo 
Chosen, Korea, Japan 


7 7 * 


During the war in Ethiopia, Uncle Sam 
warned the citizens of this country that 
he would not take the responsibility of 
protecting them and advised them to leave 
that land. Why does he not take the same 
stand toward those now in China? “Be- 
cause we own property there.” 

Which would be cheaper: to dispose of 
our possessions in China and call the 
trouble-makers home, or to foot the ex- 
pense and misery of another war?... 

H. L. Long 
Elizabeth, Col. 

We demand that our fighting forces be 
withdrawn from foreign lands and be 
kept at home where they belong, and we 
ask for a chance to vote for or against 
fighting a possible war for the benefit of 
those who profit, but do not lose ... 

Lloyd McAboy 
Brockway, Ore. 

I read with interest in PATHFINDER, 
Jan. 29, what J. E. Maloney of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has to say about the common people 
not being competent to declare war. I 
feel that if the common people are not 
competent to vote for or against war, 
they are not smart enough to make good 
soldiers, and should not be called upon 
to leave their own country to serve as 
a . 3 « 

F. S. Huddleston 
Towner, Colo. 

Announcement has just been made that 
President Roosevelt wants Congress to 
approve a still greater navy and air force. 
He feels that in present unsettled world 
conditions, our national defense system 
is not sufficient protection. Is Mr. Roose- 


velt aware that in the colleges and uni- 
versities of the country, students are be- 
ing taught wherein our safety lies? Pro- 
“TESS sors have emphasized repeatedly that 
American” oh-w companies are shipping sup- 
plies to those countr=**- _ Such as Japan, 


which are aggressive against democracy. 
The U. S. is supplying strength to Fas- 
cist nations. This strength may prove to 
be a boomerang. On this University of 
Illinois campus, we are taught that the 
sane and economic policy for our Con- 
gress to follow would be to look to the 
activities of our munitions factories and 
petroleum corporations rather than to 
promote more expenditure of money 
which the nation does not have. The 
time to speak, for those who believe in 
preserving American youth, is before-- 
and not after—we are involved in en- 
tangling alliances. If I am not mistaken, 
once war is declared, any difference of 
opinion with one’s government is re- 
garded as treason. 
Mary Adkins 

Urbana, Ill. 

The common people are the ones 
who do the fighting, the suffering, the 
bleeding, and the dying. In other words, 
they carry the larger burdens of the war, 
including the paying. For these reasons, 
they should have a right to decide wheth- 
er or not they want their brains blown 
out in a foreign land for the munitions 
makers and some capitalists. If they had 
had the opportunity to vote on the last 
war and on the Spanish-American war, 
there wouldn’t have been any... 

Ernest Giese 
Lockridge, Ia. 


“Rash Truth-Telling” 

I have been re-reading some of your 
editorials, and one of them struck me with 
enough force to inspire a letter. The 
editorial appeared January 15 and was en- 
titled “In Behalf of Sanity.” I agree with 
what you say - but contrary to your 
usual style, you seemyrather bombastic 
in this instance. People are likely to be 
shocked by such rash truth-telling ... 

Harry B. Tunis, III 
Elberon, N. J. 
Wage Cuts and Prices 

PATHFINDER treats with more consid- 
eration than it deserves the popular illu- 
sion that there is any definite relation 
between high wages and high prices 
(PATHFINDER, Feb. 5). The whole la- 
bor cost of a yard of gingham is less than 
one cent; but in the last year the whole- 
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sale price has varied between four an.) , 
fraction and six and a fraction cen; 
Flour. varied from $5.65 to $9.20: | 
sides from 16 cents to 28 cents; }..,) 
from 4.75 cents to 7.75 cents; copper { 

10 cents to 17 cents; rubber from 
cents to 26.94 cents. 

Anyone who can consider these | 
(and the list could be extended in 
nitely) and think that wages deter 
prices, or vice versa, would be capab! 
concluding that, since the earth is n: 
to the sun in winter... winters mu 
warmer than summers. 

The present campaign for low w 
comes as a shock to any America 
more than 10 year’s standing . . 

W. © 
Ashland, Mass. 


Virginia, Text-Books, Liquor 

Mothers of Virginia might indeed tr 
ble for their sons and daughters \ 
they read in the Schools section of PA 
FINDER of January 29 that “a pi 
school text-book which teaches that 
erate use of whisky and other alco! 
beverages ‘does not shorten the life 
and ‘probably plays no important p 
the perpetration of lawlessness’ ma) 
reach Virginia pupils.” 

Where will the young folks of 
ginia take on this “moderate use of 
ky”? Doubtless in bedecked saloon 

Charles E. Eldri 
Topeka, Kan. 


* * * 


. . When that text-book is subm 
to the Virginia State Assembly for 
proval, I hope they throw it in the ash 
where it belongs, so it will never get 
the hands of the school children . 

Herbert Feti 
Vista, Cal. 


* * . 


. This book is now before the G 
eral Assembly of Virginia and the he: 
will be held by the Senate Committee on 
Public Institutions and Education, 
ruary 15th, 1938. 

The Woman’s Christian Temper: 
Union has been carrying on a vig: 
campaign to prevent the General Ass: 
bly from approving this book for sc! 
USe wee 

Mrs. Howard M. Hoge 
President, Virginia W. C. 7 
Miami, Fla. 


[On recommendation of its committee, the 
inia State Senate last week rejected this t« x 
or use in the state’s public schools.—Ed.] 


Men, Women and Clothing 

In the “Asides Abroad” of your issu: 
of February 5, I read a brief story on th« 
Irish farmer, Joseph Black, who is we: 
ing silk stockings and women’s ski 
betause women d6 not wear “the dai: 
things they wore in the 19th century 

Why, rust men always be interferi 
with what women wear? You’d think t 
way some of the men dress, they’d do be! 
ter if they paid more attention to tl: 
looks and less to the women’s. 

Rebekah Ti 

Linwood, Mass. 


Propaganda and PATHFINDER 
We wish the newly formed Institut: 
for Propaganda Analysis (PATHFINDEI 
Feb. 5) a successful and glorious futur 
May it bring to us the Millennium 
which there will be only bona fide pro} 


(Continued on page 21) 
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NLRB 


The Labor Board Gathers New Strength 


\ 1887, and for some time there- 
] after, the newly established Inter- 
state Commerce Commission had the 
hearty enmity of many an important 
business man. Then, after time had 
dispelled the fears that usually ac- 
company the formation of regulatory 
government agencies, the Commission 
won universal respect. Business men 
came to realize that something like 
it was needed. 

In 1914, and for some time there- 
after, the newly established Federal 
Trade Commission had the hearty 
enmity of many an important business 
man. Then, after time had dispelled 
the fears that usually accompany the 
formation of regulatory government 
gencies, the Commission won uni- 
versal respect. Business men came to 
realize that something like it was 
ne eded. 

In 1935, and for some time there- 
ifter, the newly established National 
Labor Relations Board had the hearty 
enmity of many an important business 

an—and even today much of that 
enmity still exists. But now, as time 
gradually dispels the fears that usual- 

accompany the formation of regu- 
lory government agencies, the Board 
slowly winning respect. Business 

n are coming to realize that some- 

ig like it is needed. 

Like the Interstate Commerce Com- 

ssion, like the Federal Trade Com- 

‘sion, like many another control 

ney before it, the Nationa] Labor 
itions Board ran _ smack into 
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This Incident Led to the Ford Case 


trouble almost on the very day it was 
born. By last week, however, a de- 
cided change had taken place. Stand- 
ing on firm ground for the first time 
in its existence, gathering new strength 
from a series of events in its favor, 
the Board seemed well on the way 
toward a permanent and highly sig- 
nificant place in what is _ broadly 
known as the American System, 

GROWING PAINS: For the NLRB, 
and to some extent for those affected 
by the NLRB, this march toward a 
place of great importance has been 
accompanied by the pains of evolu- 
tion and growth. Created by the Wag- 
ner National Labor Relations Act of 
July, 1935, the Board was, severely 
handicapped at the start in its efforts 
to serve as the administrative arm of 
the Act. Under terms of the Act, the 
NLRB’s primary function was to in- 
sure labor’s collective bargaining 
rights, but the function was impaired 
by a setback suffered almost as soon 
as the law was enacted. 

This first serious setback came nol 
many weeks after the Wagner Act had 
become the law of the land. It came 
when an arch-genservative group of 
58 prominent lawyers declared that 
the Act was unconstitutional. As a 
result, it became more than difficult 
for the Labor Board to apply the law 
in fields where the law itself had 
been branded as illegal. It was not 
until almost two years later, in April, 
1937, that the Supreme Court of the 
United States reversed the gratuitous 
opinion of the 58 lawyers and de- 
clared the Wagner Act constitutional. 
With that, the NLRB assumed its first 
real strength. 

The Labor Board next passed 
through a trial by fire. Under J. 
Warren Madden, its high-spirited 48- 
year-old chairman, it was subjected to 
a barrage of criticism from all quar- 
ters. At the same time, it was fre- 
quently hamstrung by a favorite legal- 
istic device. Although the Wagner 
Act had been declared constitutional, 
the Board’s efforts to apply it were 
effectively nullified * by injunction 
orders from Federal district courts. 
These orders, which stopped the Board 
from investigating complaints of un- 
fair labor practices, were obtained by 
employers on appeal to the courts. 
In effect, it brought many NLRB 
actions to a dead halt. It was not 
until late last month that the Supreme 
Court of the United States ruled that 
Federal district courts had no right to 
issue orders stopping the Board’s in- 
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Madden’s Answers Stalled an Inquiry 


vestigations. This ruling unanimous- 
ly held that the courts could not be 
appealed to until after the Board’s in- 
vestigations and findings had been 
completed. With that, the NLRB as- 
sumed still greater strength. 

About a fortnight ago, criticisms 
against the NLRB culminated in an at- 
tempt to subject the Board to a sweep- 
ing investigation in the United States 
Senate. For months there had been 
charges that the Board was biased, 
unfair, lacking in impartiality. The 
charges .came not from employers 
alone but from the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Committee for 
Industrial Organization as well. Al- 
though the criticism came from so 
many opposing sides that it seemed to 
argue in favor of the Board’s fairness, 
the Congressional attack soon de- 
veloped. The attack’s leader was Sen- 
ator Edward R. Burke, Nebraska 
Democrat. 

In a blistering statement that charg- 
ed the NLRB with incompetence and 
“sross” unfairness, Senator Burke de- 
manded an investigation. A Senate 
subcommittee thereupon weighed the 
matter and, among others, called upon 
Chairman Madden to testify. In a 
question-and-answer session between 
him and Burke, Madden emerged dis- 
tinctly the better. Among his answers 
were these: (1) In more than 150 
cases in which the Board’s right to 
investigate was disputed, the courts 
had upheld the Board; (2) in every 
case in which the Board was accused 
of unfairness against employers, the 
courts had so far decidedin favor of the 
Board; and (3) although it was com- 
monly charged that the Board favored 
the C. IL. O. in deciding who should 
represent workers in collective bar- 


(Continued on page 19) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Prudence 


From a President who haa become 
unusually reticent, correspondents 
last week were able to eke out exactly 
two short statements bearing on the 
two greatest news subjects of the 
moment—business and foreign affairs. 

At a press conference last fortnight, 
the President would say almost noth- 
ing to reporters. Questions on for- 
eign policy he flatly refused to answer; 
to a question bearing on the status of 
the recession, he shrugged and said, 
meaninglessly: “How old is Anne?” 
Obscrvers attributed his chariness di- 
rectly to the storm set up recently 
when he off-handedly urged the aboli- 
tion of all holding companies and was 
later forced to backtrack. 

At last week’s press conference, the 
reporters had fuller statements, but 
still the news lay more in the impli- 
cations of the President’s remarks 
than in the words themselves. 

Prices: Foreshadowing a statement 
of general price policy, the President 
said he regarded the present level of 
prices as too low. While on the sur- 
face this seemed to contradict views 
he expressed a few weeks ago, he was 
understood to refer to commodity and 
raw material prices, and not such 
prices as metals. He warned, for ex- 
ample, that he did not mean that the 
price of copper should go kiting to 19 
cents a pound again. 

Defense: With the discussion of 
military matters and foreign policy 
being taken up at great length in places 
other than the White House (see col. 
2), the President’s sole remark was 
that the country should remember the 
American fleet must guard two shores. 
This was in answer to a question about 
the ratio of American ships to Japa- 
nese; the President stressed the point 
that the issue was not a mathematical 
one because this nation might have to 
fight a war on both coasts whereas 
Japan could rely on a single defense. 

Gold: Most generally approved Ad- 
ministrative action of the week was a 
move to de-sterilize the nation’s $1,- 
220,000,000 gold fund. Dating retro- 
actively from January 1, the govern- 
ment will sterilize, or place in its in- 
active fund, only gold amounting to 
more than $100,000,000 in each three- 
month period. Any amount received 
by the Treasury, either from domestic 
mines or from abroad, less than this 
figure will be deposited in Federal 
Reserve banks. 

The move was viewed as a mildly 
inflationary one. For some time, the 
government has not been receiving 
more than $60,000,000 in a three-month 
period. Since this trend is expected 
to continue, the practical effect of the 
new gold policy will be that all gold 
going to the Treasury will be turned 
over to the banks where it will be 
used as a base for credit expansion. 


The present sterilized fund will not be 
touched, except for shipments abroad. 

During the White House week, these 
other events took place: 

@ Admiral Cary T. Grayson, per- 
sonal physician to President Roose- 
velt, died at the age of 59. Grayson 
had also attended four other Presi- 
dents during their White House terms 
—Theodore Roosevelt, Taft, Wilson 
and Coolidge. 

q The President signed the new 
Agricultural Adjustment Act to make 
it law (see p. 12). At the same time, 
he warned of the cost involved and 
said that more revenues must be rais- 
ed to carry out the farm program. 
Most likely way of raising the needed 
money was considered to be a tax on 
wheat and cotton. 

@ On the lighter side of the White 
House week, reporters discovered that 
the President’s wife was using lipstick 
for the first time in her life, and that 
the President had received $100 from 
Hollywood for titling a new Janet 
Gaynor picture. When the little actress 
was in Washington for the President’s 
birthday ball, Roosevelt had met her 
and observed that she was “cute as a 
button.” Miss Gaynor’s studio caught 
up the phrase and embarked on a pic- 
ture with that title. The $100 check 
will go to the National Paralysis 
Foundation. 





. . « 
Foreign Policy: “Yes” 

Two weeks ago, to worried queries 
about whether the United States had 
secret military alliances or “under- 
standings” with foreign powers, the 
State and Navy Departments returned 
an emphatic “no” (PATHFINDER, 
Feb. 19). Immediately, a second ques- 
tion arose: since she had no intention 
of relying on outside aid in case of 
war, would America take adequate 
steps for her own self-protection? In 
several ways last week, this question 
was answered with an equally em- 
phatic “‘yes.” 

The problem of self-defense arose 
as soon as the State Department scan- 
ned Japan’s reply to its request for 
information about Nipponese naval 
building plans. Politely, Japan de- 
clined to reveal her intentions (see 
page 8). 

Quickly State Department machin- 
ery clicked into action. Although the 
initiative was soon expected to come 
from England, plans were laid to con- 
fer with France and Great Britain on 
abandoning the last restrictions of the 
London Naval Treaty of 1936. Most 
experts thought the three democracies 
would soon begin construction of ships 
exceeding the treaty limits in tonnage 
and armaments. Although Secretary 
Hull received the Japanese note by re- 
marking that “the government... 
regrets any development whieh has 
the effect of encouraging rather than 
discouraging races in armament build- 
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ing,” it seemed likely that the Un 
States might end up with the gre. 
navy in the world’s history. 

Whether by design or accident. 
lease of the Japanese reply occur 
almost simultaneously with pub! 
tion of a letter from Hull to Re; 
sentative Louis Ludlow, author of 
proposal for a national referendun 
a prerequisite to declaring war. Ac 
the Secretary disclaimed any in 
tion on this country’s part of wag 
an aggressive war. Again he de: 
that the Navy had any plans for \ 
time cooperation with other pow 
But, he told Ludlow, “it is approp: 
and advisable, when this and ot! 
countries have common interests . 
to proceed wherever : practicab| 
parallel lines, but reserving always 
fullest freedom of judgment and riz! 
of independence of action.” 

Unappeased by this repeated 
assurance, congressmen in both hou 
looked upon the growing prospects 
American entry into a world n 
race with increasing dismay 
alarm. In the House and in the Sen 
Representative Maury Maverick 
Texas and Senator William H. ki 
of Utah introduced identical res: 
tions calling upon the President 
invite other nations to a disarmany 
parley in Washington. 

These Congressional attempts 
stem the tide toward increased 
tional defense were quickly squelc!i: 
by Administration leaders. Key Pi 
man, chairman of the Senate Foreig 
Affairs Committee, warned that a 
such “obviously futile effort” as a di 
armament conference “would weak: 
the effect of our government’s fir: 
stand on the protection of our righ! 
in China,” would “delay action on « 
naval building while other gove! 
ments took advantage of such del: 
by increasing their arms,” and wou 
“make our resistance to Japan’s 1! 
legal acts much more difficult.” Sa: 
D. McReynolds, chairman of the Hou 
Foreign Relations Committee, emerg 
ed from a White House conference | 
add his voice against the plan. Afte! 
this dual blast, Maverick admitted that 
he did not see “much hope” for his 
resolution, although “I know the peo 
ple are for it.” 

Elsewhere than in Congress, Ame! 
ican rearmament drew strong backin: 
In an interview with the United Press 
in Washington, Rear Admiral Clark 
H. Woodward urged an adequate ne 
tional defense to thwart “the swa: 
gering bandit legions” of the “gaig- 
ster dictators” and to prevent this na 
tion from becoming an Ethiopia 0 


China. “Diplomatic success,” he added, 


“depends more today on the calib: 
of the nation’s guns than on the cali 
ber of its diplomats.” To this pug 


nacious statement from an active nav:l 
officer, retired Rear Admiral Yates 


} 


Stirling, Jr., added a plea for a 2’. 
billion dollar arms program as “ou 
best insurance against war.” 

With all these voices crying out 1! 


defense of self-defense, the U. S. Army, 


formerly eclipsed by the naval dis 


cussions, took actions which sugges'- 
ed that it too might be preparing for 
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possible trouble. From the head- 
quarters of its chief-of-staff, General 
\lalin Craig, came word that 26 briga- 
dier and major generals and some 250 

inor officers were slated for com- 
pulsory retirement this year. Chief 
purpose of this order was said to be to 
weed out physically unfit and over- 
d officers and make way for young- 
er and more rugged men. The retire- 
ments will constitute the Army’s larg- 
est peace-time turnover among officers, 

Shortly after this report, the Army 
General Staff let it be known that its 
strategists had decided to bar bomb- 
ing of civilian populations by Amer- 
ican planes in case of war. Moved by 
no humanitarian instincts in reaching 
this decision, the experts had conclud- 
ed that civilian bombings were bad 
military tactics, since fighting planes 
could be more profitably employed in 
destroying enemy air bases and straf- 
ing enemy troops. What interested 
observers more than the decision it- 
self, however, was the implicit indica- 
tion that the American Army, as much 
as any other army, was keeping care- 
ful tabs on the latest developments 
in the art of war. 


Congress: Counterpoints 


\lthough the Senate’s passage of the 
General Farm Bill (see page 12) was 
the dominant theme in the Congres- 
sional legislative symphony last week, 
several committees added significant 

uunterpoints with discussions of 
naval expansion and foreign policy, 
nemployment relief, appointments 
ind governmental reorganization. 

Farm Bill: Reaching the Senate 
loor after quick House approval a 
fortnight ago, the Administration’s 
farm measure was immediately criti- 

d by some Senators for its “un- 
constitutionality,” its “doctrine of 

ircity,” and its “regimentation.” 
Others strenuously objected to the 

it committee’s deletion of an 
endment, which would have pre- 
vented the use of land retired from 
ultivation for cattle grazing, dairying 
poultry raising. Despite this op- 

‘ition and reports that the Farm 

| would cost $250,000,000 a year 

ire than the present soil conserva- 
) act, Administration leaders shov- 
| through a 56-31 favorable vote and 
it the bill to the President, who 
ned it two days later. Meanwhile, 

Senate returned to the southern 
buster after defeating another clo- 

re proposal to limit debate, 46-42. 

Vavy: The House Naval] Affairs 

umittee listened to a string of wit- 

sses objecting to the $800,000,000 
al expansion program. Among 

n were Dr. Charles Austin Beard, 

nent historian, and Frederick J. 

by, president of the National Coun- 

for the Prevention of War. A 

er-navy, they said in effect, prob- 

y would lead to an aggressive war. 

iddition, they demanded a clarifi- 

ion of the New Deal’s foreign 
licy (see page 4). In response, 
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Chairman Vinson of the committee 
recommended an amendment to the 
bill to set down “the fundamental 
naval policy of the United States.” It 
proposed a Navy powerful enough (1) 
to protect both U. S. coasts at the 
same time; (2) to defend U. S. island 
possessions; (3) to support national 
policies, American commerce and 
citizens everywhere. To peace-lovers 
one other clause was most important 
—the Navy was not to be used for ag- 
gression except to guarantee “nation- 
al security.” 

Relief: Fortnight ago President 
Roosevelt met pressing demands for 
unemployment relief by urging Con- 
gress to pass immediately a $250,000,- 
000 deficiency appropriation for WPA. 
Subsequently, Aubrey Williams, acting 
Works Progress Administrator, told a 
House Appropriations subcommittee 
that if the bill embodying the Presi- 
dent’s proposal were not passed, 450,- 
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Williams Warned of WPA Slashes 


000 of the 1,950,000 now on WPA 
rolls would have to be dropped next 
month and 500,000 who needed work 
relief could not be helped. After quick 
committee approval, the bill was over- 
whelmingly passed by the House and 
sent to the Senate. Senate passage 
was expected to mean that 500,000 
jobless would be added to relief rolls 
immediately. Next month, Williams 
predicted, WPA employees will num- 
ber 2,500,000, the highest in two years. 

Nominations: Two Senate com- 
mittees closed their hearings on the 
qualifications of two men to hold high 
government offices last week. One, a 
Judiciary subcommittee, approved 
President Roosevelt’s appointment of 
Assistant Attorney Genera] Robert H. 
Jackson to be Solicitor General, re- 
placing Stanley Reed, new Supreme 
Court Justice. The other, the Public 
Lands committee, postponed its de- 
cision on Ebert Burlew until March 1. 

Reorganization: The special Senate 
Committee studying the Administra- 
tion’s “must” government reorganiza- 
tion bill (PATHFINDER, Aug. 28, 
1937), last week reported a revised 
version to give the President authority 





to consolidate government agencies 
before June 30, 1940. Senator James 
F. Byrnes said the Senate would take 
up the bill soon after the anti-lynch- 
ing measure was out of the way. 





Court: Trucks, Dissents 


Supreme Court decisions last week 
concerned trucks in South Carolina, 
power rates in Texas and insurance 
policies in Montana. In the first case, 
the Court agreed unanimously, but in 
the others Justice Hugo L. Black took 
two more steps along the road that 
seems destined to lead him to a repu- 
tation as one of the Court’s most con- 
sistent dissenters, 

In the South Carolina case, the six 
sitting justicest held that the state 
had a perfect right to limit trucks 
traveling its highways to 10 tons in 
weight and 90 inches in width. South 
Carolina had insisted that the limits 
were for the protection of its motor- 
ists and the preservation of its roads. 
This position the Court approved, al- 
though it admitted that “there is a 
large amount of interstate motor traf- 
fic . . . which would normally pass 
over the highways of South Carolina, 
but which will be barred from the 
state by the . . . restrictions. 

Transportation experts saw in the 
decision trouble for the trucking in- 
dustry and help for the railroads. 
From 85 to 90 per cent of all inter- 
state trucking vans are wider and 
heavier than the South Carolina lim- 
it, and detours of that state would 
inevitably raise trucking rates, pre- 
sumably to the benefit of railroads. 

In the Texas power decision, Jus- 
tice Black concurred with the majori- 
ty in upholding gas rates imposed on 
the United Gas Public Service Com- 
pany in Laredo, Tex. In a separate de- 
cision, however, the Alabaman again 
insisted that no corporation had the 
right to appeal to a Federal court un- 
der the 14th Amendment (PATHFIND- 
ER, Feb. 12). Then he went on to 
accuse the gas concern of failing to 
establish the “reasonableness” of its 
payments to corporate affiliates in the 
Electric Bond and Share holding com- 
pany, of which United Gas is a part. 

“When a public utility,” said Black, 
“chooses to pay out a large part of 
its operating expenses to corporate 
associates . .. these payments might 
conceivably be used to drain the oper- 
ating company’s income and inflate its 
operating expenses, Inflated operat- 
ing expenses ... lead to inflated rates,” 

In the Montana insurance case, Black 
was again the lone dissenter in an 
otherwise unanimous Court. The ma- 
jority ruled that a lower court had 
erred in forcing an insurance company 
to prove that one of its clients had 
committed suicide before it could 
avoid a double benefit payment for 


¢t Justice Reed, who had no part in the arguments 
of the case, did not participate in the decision. Jus- 
tice Butler was absent because of the death of his 
31-year-old son Kevin, who plunged through the 
window of a speeding train last fortnight. Justice 
Cardoza, who has been dangerously ill for some time, 
was still missing from the Court, although doctors 
reported he was improving rapidly. 
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death by violence. Black contended 
that the lower court had acted in 
accordance with Montana state law, 
which should apply although the com- 
pany was not a Montana firm. 

To his colleagues, who are rapidly 
becoming used to Black’s dissents, his 
findings were not so surprising as was 
the fact that in making them he shat- 
tered a long-standing judicial prece- 
dent. In each of his separate deci- 
sions, the Alabaman did an almost 
unheard of thing—he used italics to 
stress certain points. 


Politics: Talk, Action 


The American political pot boiled 
busily last week after being stirred by 
Republican speeches and seasoned 
with Democratic activity. In several 
cities, G. O. P. headliners had gath- 
ered to honor Abraham Lincoln and 
pay more than incidental attention to 
their own problems. Meanwhile, Dem- 
ocrats set tongues a-wag with clear 
indications that intra-party friction 
and animosity would not be lacking in 
next summer’s senatorial primaries. 

REPUBLICANS: In celebration of 
the 129th anniversary of Lincoln’s 
birthday, Senator Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg of Michigan and Governor George 
D. Aiken of Vermont delivered them- 
selves of two highly diverse orations. 

Before the exclusive Middlesex Club 
in Boston, Mass., Vandenberg said 
that by making “dubious sorties into 
socialism,” the New Deal had dis- 
rupted the “American system,” which 
he defined as “a system of free en- 
terprise among free men.” As proof 
of his charge, he cited the “Roosevelt 
recession” for which “the government 
itself must take the primary blame.” 

As solutions to the “mess,” he of- 
fered such familiar plans as (1) bal- 
ancing the Federal budget, (2) re- 
storing “‘confidence in the democratic 
process,” (3) restoring business confi- 
dence, and (4) repeal of the surplus 
profits tax. To achieve these and oth- 
er ends, he asked all anti-Roosevelt 
Democrats to vote with the G. O, P. 
“in 1938 and particularly in 1940.” 

Less familiar and much less heart- 
ening to Republicans were the words 
of plain-spoken, tousle-haired Gov- 
ernor Aiken, To the National Repub- 
lican Club’s banquet in New York 
City, he bluntly declared that “the 
greatest praise I can give to Lincoln 
on this his anniversary is to say that 
he would be ashamed of his party’s 
leadership today.” Singling out the 
much-heralded G. O. P. Program Com- 
mittee, the Vermont Republican noted 
that “more than one-half” of its 217 
members were bankers, lawyers or 
business men, while “our millions of 
workers are represented by just four 
labor men.” 

“It is idle to think we can continue 
to fool the voters with fine-sounding 
statements that mean nothing,” he con- 
tinued. “Fail them, and you will see 
a third party in this country ...a 
party of ordinary folks...” 
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Aiken: “Lincoln Would Be Ashamed .. .” 


DEMOCRATS: While their foes 
were broadcasting such conflicting 
sentiments, Democrats were them- 
selves disturbed by intra-party dis- 
cord. In at least three states, New 
Dealers were being challenged by fel- 
low Democrats, and in each case the 
White House heightened interest by 
dropping hints on its preferences. 

Of all the coming senatorial con- 
tests, none is more vital to the New 
Deal than that in Kentucky. There 
the Administration’s wheel-horse and 
Senate leader, Alben W. Barkley, 
comes up for re-election. Kentucky 
politicians were freely predicting last 
week that he would be opposed by 
Governor A. B, “Happy” Chandler, 
39-year-old leader of the powerful 
state Democratic machine. Since a 
Chandler victory would be a heavy 
blow to Roosevelt, at one stroke de- 
priving him of his most trusted Con- 
gressional leader and weakening his 
party authority, the President took 
care to let it be known that he favored 
Barkley. Although this action itself 
violated the unwritten rule that the 
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Beal Preferred a Southern Jail to Russia 
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White House never interferes in | 
fights, some thought the Presi rs 
might even visit Kentucky during the 
campaign to safeguard his presti nd 

In Oklahoma, too, the Presi pris 
shattered precedent to aid a New | sl 
faithful. When he learned that hes 
staunch supporter, Senator E! al 
Thomas of that state, might be o turi 
ed for the Democratic senatorial | hi 
ination by Representative Wes| + 
Disney, Roosevelt smoothly sugg: = 
that Disney run again for his H t 
seat because he was too valuab 
member of the House Ways and \ 
Committee to lose. 

In Florida, the White House b! 
ing had been earlier bestowed by 
other member of the Roosevelt { 
ily. Discussing the pending co: 
between ex-Governor Dave Sholtz eS 
New Deal Senator Claude Pepper, 

President’s son and secretary Ja 

made news of his vacation by ren AMI 
ing that “we” would like to see | , 
per come out on top. To Floridi 

the “we” was strongly suggestiv: 

concerted White House backing : 
their 38-year-old junior Senator. ( 


The Beal Case 


For Fred E. Beal, standing on 
railway station platform of Rak 
N. C., the wheel of his life had tu: 
full circle last week. 

Eight years before, in the 1i 
North Carolina mill town of Gasto 
Beal had led a strike of the Nati 
Textile Workers Union. Police 
strikers clashed. After the battle, ! 
lice Chief O. F. Aderholt lay dead. 

Beal and six other men were « 
victed of the killing; Beal and th 
of the men received prison senten 
of from 17 to 20 years, the three oth: 
received lesser terms. Contend 
that they had been convicted not 
the killing of Aderholt but becaus: 
their labor activities and reputati 
as radicals, the seven men appealed. 

But while they were free und 
bond pending decision on the appeal, 
Beal and his followers decided th« 
chances for a reversal were slim. A 
seven jumped bail and made for Sovic! lot 
Russia where Beal was certain thei! if 
sympathies for Communism wou 
make a haven. 

Four years passed before Beal v 
heard of again. Then, he appeared 
New York, disillusioned and embil- 
tered at the experiences of his fou! 
years in the Soviet. Always with on 
wary eye on the police, Beal wr 
for magazines articles denouncing th 
Soviet regime until he soon feared 
vengeance from Communists in Am« 
ica as much as he feared police. 

Through the years, living in Bowery 
“flophouses” and dingy Y. M. C. A 
rooms, Beal continued his attacks « 
the Soviet. Then, last month, B« 
returned to his home town of Law- 
rence, Mass. There, police traced hi 
through a letter addressed to him 
care of his brother. 

Beal prepared to fight extraditio. 
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, North Carolina. Liberal groups 
ind lawyers offered their aid, saying 
that Beal had been a victim of anti- 
labor sentiment in the south and of 
southern prejudice against northern- 
ers (it was pointed out that three of 
he convicted seven were southerners 
d that they had received the lesser 
ison terms). 
But, two days before the extradition 
hearing was to take place, Beal chang- 
| his mind, announced he would re- 
rn to North Carolina and continue 
his fight for reversal of the conviction. 
His sudden decision was explained 
, desire to obtain “complete vindi- 
tion in the state of North Carolina 
1...to focus attention on the 
nuple but paramount issue of civil 
berties.” Whether Beal’s hopes 
ould be justified was a question but 
iny event, he said, “I would rather 
in a North Carolina prison than 
back to the huge prison that is 
Soviet Russia.” 
A ee ee 





Americana— 


Recommendation: Employment agen- 

told Andrew J. Habinek that the 

iness recession had made _ jobs 
scarce. He inserted this message in a 
Cleveland, O., newspaper: “Man, 

g, unreliable, dishonest, lazy, 
loesn’t want position, but needs 1; 
st. mgr., personal consultant, &c; 
short hours, big pay.” Seventy-six 
people offered him work. 

Persistent: Two reform school 
ilumni of Omaha, Neb., stole a car 
ind drove across the city to report 
to their parole officer. Leaving the 

irthouse, they saw a cop watching 

stolen machine. So they walked 
block, stole another automobile 
| rode home. Both boys are now 

k in school. 

Man Bites Dog: Police of Cumber- 

d, Md., held. Edward Woods on a 

ft charge. «His offense: going 

ough his wife’s pockets while she 

s asleep and taking $125. 

Stigma: When he fell asleep in a 

w York City barber’s chair, the 

ber clipped Ernst  Reichner’s 
suupee. Reichner went to court and 

nanded $5,075 damages because he 
is “laid open to embarrassing jibes 
| thrusts of humor from his friends, 

d has suffered, is suffering and will 

itinue to suffer the stigma of the 
ild-headed man.” 

Jag: When workers outside a tank 

of the Pennsylvania Railroad near 
inden, N, J., heard singing and 
ighing inside the car, they knew 
iat the trouble was. A certain road 

‘paration. gives off a gas that can 

ike humans drunk and _ hilarious. 

e first workman to go into the car 

i rescuer was quickly affected. The 

ne thing happened to six others. 

hen the hilarious trainmen were 
illy pulled out into the air, three 

d to be sent to the hospital to 

ep it off. 








IN OTHER LANDS 





Austria: Almost Nazi 


To everyone except Adolf Hitler and 
a few of his intimates, German for- 
eign policy at the beginning of last 
week was a mysterious bundle swath- 
ed in wrappings and labeled: “Do not 
open until Feb. 20.” On that date the 
well-paid, politically impotent Reich- 
stag was due at Berlin to watch Hitler 
open the package and present it the- 
atrically to the world. 

With little to write about mean- 
while save rumors, the foreign press 
spun out the days of waiting by prod- 
ding the package and guessing its con- 
tents from the rattle. To the Associat- 
ed Press, it rattled like colonies. They 
predicted a British offer to return part 
of the Reich’s pre-war empire. To 
Otto Tolischus of the New York Times, 
it tinkled like a new four-power pact. 
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After a Trip, Schuschnigg Surrendered 


Then, suddenly, everyone knew that 
at least one surprise in the package 
would be Austria. 

Traveling in utmost secrecy, Kurt 
Schuschnigg, Austria’s spectacled, un- 
spectacular Chancellor, slipped across 
the Austro-German border to visit 
Hitler’s Alpine home at Berchtesgaden. 
From 11:30 a. m. to 1:30 p. m., Schu- 
schnigg and his Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, pro-German Guido Schmidt, 
talked with Hitler and the new Nazi 
Foreign Minister, Joachim von Rib- 
bentrop. After lunch, as secretly as 
he had come, Schuschnigg entrained 
for Vienna. Schmidt remained for 
further conference. 

News of the interview, withheld for 
a day from the controlled Austrian 
press, spread sensationally via the un- 
controllable Viennese grapevine, the 
coffee houses. It was said that Hitler 
had stormed hysterically at Schu- 
schnigg, threatening that unless all 
key jobs in the Austrian Cabinet were 





given to Nazis, Austria Nazis would 
rebel and German troops would march 
in to “restore order.” 

For three days, while unconfirmed 
rumors had German tanks and planes 
massing at the Bavarian border, 6,800,- 
000 Austrians waited to learn whether 
their Chancellor had surrendered. At 
2 a. m. Feb. 16, they knew. Schu- 
schnigg announced the formation of a 
new Cabinet. In the Ministry of In- 
terior, from which he can manage the 
police, was a Nazi who has long 
worked for anschluss with Germany, 
Dr. Arthur Seyss-Inquart. Guido 
Schmidt, Germanophile, moved up 
from his job as Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs to the post of For- 
eign Minister. Three other Nazi sym- 
pathizers were on the list. 

While the new Cabinet sat in con- 
tinuous session, both Austrians and 
Germans were asking if this were real- 
ly anschluss, The most reasonable 
answer seemed to be: almost, but not 
yet. Although Hitler was expected to 
guarantee the integrity of Austria in 
his Reichstag speech, few doubted that 
the Reich would soon take over Aus- 
tria’s administrative strings and re- 
duce her government to a puppet, like 
Japan’s Manchukuo. Logical first step 
would be an Austro-German customs 
union, 

Allied by race, history, and senti- 
ment to their neighbors, Austrians 
were 80 per cent in favor of union 
with Germany until the Nazi regime. 
When the late Austrian dictator, 
Englebert Dollfuss, was murdered by 
Nazis on July 25, 1934, many Austrians 
turned anti-Nazi. Even now, however, 
provincial Austria is largely in favor 
of anschluss. Schuschnigg has hung 
on to his precarious perch only be- 
cause France, Britain, and Italy want- 
ed Austria to stay independent. 

Last week Britain and France were 
ostentatiously unconcerned, and Mus- 
solini was skiing in the Italian Alps. 
With no help in sight, Schuschnigg 
had to accept Naziism as the only 
alternative to insurrection. That the 
long impending Nazi putsch seemed to 
be coming peacefully was due chiefly 
to the German Ambassador to Aus- 
tria, charming Franz von Papen, 

As European observer John Gunther 
put it, von Papen’s policy at Vienna 
has been “that there is no use ravish- 
ing a girl whom you are to marry next 
week.” Aware that easy-going Aus- 
trians are alarmed by Nazi ardor, the 
Ambassador has prevented another 
unsuccessful Nasi putsch like the one 
that murdered Dollfuss, by assuring 
Berlin that persuasion would win in 
the end. Von Papen was on his way 
home, recalled in the recent Reich 
“purge” (PATHFINDER, Feb. 19), 
when a telegram summoned him to 
Berchtesgaden for the Schuschnigg 
conference. Last week, his job again 
secure, von Papen was back in. Vienna. 

For the world, the most important 
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conclusion to be drawn from the Aus- 
trian Cabinet shuffle was that the 
Rome-Berlin axis was firmer than 
ever. Since Il Duce knew of the 
Schuschnigg trip before it occurred— 
and according to some reports, even 
inspired it—he apparently was recon- 
ciled to Austro-German union. A 
second conclusion was that Hitler on 
Feb. 20 could report to the Reichstag 
a success glittering enough to reassure 
Germans uneasy over whispers of re- 
volts at East Prussian garrisons. 


Orient’s Week 


The history of the Orient last week 
was largely a matter of a door and a 
corridor, but one did not open on 
the other. 

DOOR: Since the expiration of the 
Washington Treaty, the great naval 
powers have been trying to leave the 
door open for an agreement about 
ship-building. By the London treaty 
of 1936, Great Britain, France and the 
U. S. agreed that they would limit the 
size, but not the number of ships. 
They hoped that Japan would even- 
tually join the agreement. Japan did 
not join. Three weeks ago, the three 
powers were forced to ask her wheth- 
er or not she was building battleships 
bigger than those prescribed for them. 

Last week, in almost identical notes, 
the three powers had received their 
answer. In a formal reply, the Japa- 
nese government refused to give the 
desired information, It hinted strong- 
ly that Japan would subscribe only to 
an agreement limiting the number as 
well as the size of naval vessels and 
giving Japan as many as any one else. 

At the same time, a government 
statement issued in Tokyo declared 
that if the powers “dogmatically” con- 
cluded that Japan was exceeding 
treaty limits and decided to build 
super-ships for themselves, Nippon 
would have to “alter” her building 
plans to keep up. 

Thus, according to the Japanese 
statement, it was not too late to stop 
the naval race, and a narrow door was 
left open for further negotiations. This 
door was softly shut by Cordell Hull, 
U, S. Secretary of State. Evidently 
unwilling to see a Japanese navy as 
big as the American one, he hinted 
that the Japanese move had further 
encouraged the world-wide arms com- 
petition (see page 4). 

By what seemed to the British a 
happy coincidence, a day later the gi- 
gantic, $100,000,000 naval base at 
Singapore in the western Pacific was 
nearly enough finished to be opened 
formally. By what seemed to the Japa- 
nese a suspicious coincidence, the only 
foreign ships present at the christen- 
ing of the “George VI Dock” were 
three American cruisers. 

CORRIDOR: In China, there was a 
corridor. It was a strip of good Chi- 
nese earth running west from the sea 
to the broad, unconquered areas in- 
land. Its backbone was the strategic 





OTHER LANDS 


Lung-Hai railway, which 400,000 Chi- 
nese troops sought to keep against 
140,000 Japanese troops advancing on 
them from north and south. Near the 
end of the week it was reported that 
the Japanese were swiftly closing up 
the western end of the corridor, and 
were within sight of the railway at 
Keifeng and Chengchow. If Japanese 
troops meet at these points, the Chi- 
nese corridor will become an island, 
completely surrounded by the Japa- 
nese army and the Yellow Sea. 





Goga Gone 


Suffering from convenient heart 
trouble, poet Octavian Goga was tour- 
ing Switzerland last week, his six 
weeks as Rumanian Premier ignomini- 
ously over. With him had gone, para- 
doxically, Rumanian democracy. 

Goga was named Premier by King 
Carol (PATHFINDER, Jan. 15) al- 
though he had polled only nine per 
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Dr. Cristea Is No Santa Claus 


cent of the popular vote. Carol chose 
Goga to avoid the next two choices 
Juliu Maniu, leader of the liberal Na- 
tional Peasant Party, and Corneliu 
Codreanu, chief of the Nazi Iron 
Guard—either of whom would have 
interefered with the King’s ambition 
to rule direct. 

A political dilettante, Goga made a 
mess of things. His cordiality to Mus- 
solini and Hitler antagonized France 
and Czechoslovakia, His anti-Semitic 
decrees paralyzed Rumania’s entire 
commerce, 80 per cent of which is 
Jewish-controlled. 

Last fortnight two events made Goga 
a goner: (1) Feodor Butenko, Soviet 
Charge d’Affaires at Bucharest, dis- 
appeared and Moscow sent a furious 
note demanding that he be found; 
(2) the Juridical Committee of Ru- 
mania, corresponding to the U. S. Su- 
preme Court, declared unconstitution- 
al Goga’s cardinal anti-Jewish law re- 
quiring Jews to prove citizenship. 

Irritated, Carol destroyed his crea- 











ture. Goga was dining at the A: 

ican Legation when he learned he | 
been dismissed. By that time Ca: 
placards were already blanketing 

mania. They announced suspens 
of all political parties, scrappin: 
Parliament and the Constitution, ; 

tary rule in the provinces, press 
sorship and formation of a Cabin 
“national concentration” inclu 

seven former Premiers and headed 
Dr. Miron Cristea, Partriarch of 

Rumanian Orthodox Church, 

Though his plump cheeks and | 
white beard make him look like 
Dr. Cristea is no Santa Claus. H 
a bigot and an anti-Semite whose <: 
ernment will be, like Goga’s, a : 
front for the Carol dictatorship. | 
week gossip already forecast the 
of Dr. Cristea in favor of Carol’s p! 
ex-Premier, George Tatarescu. 

Two powerful parties defied € 
Maniu, incorruptible peasant, flo 
the censorship law with handbills 
cusing Dr. Cristea of breaking 
churchly oath to defend democ: 
Codreanu, untamable Nazi, jibed o 
ly at the motley Cabinet. Ruman 
at large, heartily sick of polit 
squabbles and eager for order, hai 
noticed that their democracy, suc! 
it had been, was dead. 

As for Butenko, the vanished So 
envoy, he turned up in Rome, repu: 
ated Bolshevism, and said the So 
secret police had threatened his | 
His part in the fall of the wretc! 
Goga had been purely a coincide: 





Spain: Volunteers, Draft 

Approximately 1,500,000 men 
Spain continued to shoot at one 
other last week. Insurgents 
Loyalists attacked and counter-atta 
ed on the Teruel, Aragon, Madrid a 
Cordoba fronts, while the Lond 
Non-Intervention Committee’s plan | 
withdrawal of foreign “voluntee: 
took on new significance, and Re! 
leader Franco drafted reinforcem: 
in preparation for a big spring dri 

VOLUNTEERS: Last summer t) 
27-nation Non-Intervention Commit! 
accepted the British plan for wi 
drawal of “volunteers” from Spa 
That plan provided for belliger: 
rights to both factions in return f 
“substantial” withdrawal of for 
forces from Insurgent and Loya! 
ranks, Failure to agree on a definit' 
of “substantial” held up putting | 
plan into operation. 

But close on the heels of the “re 
lution” in Germany (PATHFIND! 
Feb, 19), British diplomats gave | 
newed attention to an understa' 
ing with Italy. First step in t! 
direction was to clear up the Spanis 
situation and for the first time Lo: 
don found Rome in a receptive moo: 
As a result of a series of friendly talks 
with Dino Grandi, Mussolini’s Ambas 
sador to London, Foreign Secretar) 
Anthony Eden was able to tell th: 
House of Commons last week that h« 
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ed on most points of the plan for 
turning the Spanish war “back to 
the Spaniards.” 

DRAFT: Faced with the prospect of 
osing thousands of Black Shirts, 
Franco announced plans to reinforce 
his army with 65,000 conscripts be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 22, in addi- 
tion to more Moors from North Africa, 
to build his armed strength up to over 
{000,000 men for a spring drive cal- 
culated to end the bloody civil war on 
its second anniversary in July. 

Meanwhile, the Nantucket Chief, 
\merican tanker seized by the Insur- 
vents in the Mediterranean recently 
while transporting Russian oil to Bar- 
celona, was released and escorted to 
Gibraltar where her crew delayed 

iling by demanding bonuses. De- 
spite contrary reports to the State De- 
partment in Washington, Capt. J. E. 
Lewis, the skipper, told newspaper- 

en he had been beaten with a rubber 
hose every day of the 16 days he and 
his crew were held prisoners at Palma, 
Majorca. “Meals in the prison,” he 
declared, “consisted only of a plate of 
soup, a few beans, a jar of water and 
a bit of bread daily . . . My body was 

nass of bruises ... I am lucky to 
have escaped a firing squad.” 








Reunion near Vienna 


Six years after much-loved old 
Josef Haydn died, one-of his students 
marked his grave with the inscription: 
“| do not die altogether.” The epi- 
taph came true with such.a grim twist 
that last week the great composer's 
dead body made a live story. 

In his music, as his faithful follower 
had meant to prophesy, Haydn kept on 

ving. His hymns (The Spacious 
Firmament on High, Walk in the 
Light!) are still sung by Christian 
congregations everywhere; his great 
Third Mass is well known to Roman 
Catholics; many of his 125 symphonies 

re favorite concert pieces; his com- 

sition, God Save Our Noble Em- 

eror, provides the melody for the 
present Austrian national anthem and 
for the alma mater songs of half a 
lozen American universities. 

Haydn thus did not die altogether, 

r, after his death in 1809, did he stay 

zether very long. In 1820, Prince 
Nicholas Esterhazy, whose  grand- 

ther had been Haydn’s patron, or- 
red the body removed from its 
unble place in a Vienna cemetery te 

magnificent Esterhazy estate in 
senstadt. Somewhere in the course 

f the 25-mile journey, the coffin was 

ened, and an old, grisly secret was 

it—Haydn’s body had no head. 

[wo days after his burial, Haydn 

d fallen victim to a rascal and 

ould-be_ scientist named Johann 

ter, superintendent of the imperial 
isons at Vienna. To examine the 
irenological theory that persons 
‘ith particular faculties developed 
particular bumps on their heads, Peter 
resolved to collect skulls. In dead of 


OTHER LANDS 


night, with three other men, he had 
unearthed the musician’s corpse. Cut- 
ting head from body, he took it to his 
own home, where he found that 
Haydn indeed had possessed “musical” 
prominences at his temples. 

In a lined box, the skull passed into 
the secret possession of an Esterhazy 
secretary named Rosenbaum, one of 
the original grave-robbers. On his 
death, he was glad to give the unwel- 
come relic back to Peter. Dying, 
Peter bequeathed it to Dr. Karl Haller. 
He at last revealed the identity of the 
skull, and put it on display at the 
museum of the Anatomical Institute 
of Vienna. On his death, he gave it to 
the city’s Society of the Friends of 
Music. 

Despite the pleadings of the Ester- 
hazy family, which had buried Haydn’s 
mutilated corpse in the Eisenstadt 
parish church, the Music Friends kept 
their prized skull. When the World 
war was finished, Austro-Hungary was 


Haydn’s Divided Body Will Be Reunited 


divided. Haydn’s head was in Austria; 
his body was in Hungary. 

Last week came news that the old 
feud finally had been settled. The 
Music Friends Society had announced 
that it was preparing to turn its grue- 
some prize over to Prince Paul Ester- 
hazy. A splendid mausoleum which 
Prince Paul had built in the parish 
church of Eisenstadt was finished. 
Next spring, 129 years after the dese- 
cration of his grave, Josef Haydn’s 
body again will be put properly to rest. 

— OO 


Ulster vs. Eire 


Like the proverbial brook, the ques- 
tion of Irish union bids fair to run on 
for a good many years, if not forever. 
Ever since partition of the island in 
1922, when predominantly Protestant 
Northern Ireland (six of the nine 
counties of Ulster province) was cut 
off from the Irish Free State, Catholic- 
controlled and de Valera-ruled South- 
ern Ireland has had two main goals: 








independence from Britain and union 
with Ulster. 

The first goal was attained when 
de Valera’s new Irish constitution 
created sovereign Eire last December 
(PATHFINDER, Dec. 25). New im- 
petus was given the question of union 
at the January negotiations between 
Eire’s Prime Minister and British offi- 
cials (PATHFINDER, Jan, 29), when 
de Valera urged London to work for 
union. But Britain insisted that na- 
tional union in Ireland depended on 
free acceptance by Ulster. This meant 
that de Valera’s union goal would be 
delayed as long as his foe, Viscount 
Craigavon, 71-year-old prime minister 
and semi-dictator, ruled at Belfast. 

Craigavon’s government has sur- 
vived for 17 years, although Northern 
Ireland is now about one-third Catho- 
lic. Even the parliamentary constit- 
uencies have been so greatly gerry- 
mandered that the Stormont House of 
Commons had 41 Protestants to only 
11 Catholics. De Valera recently 
charged that at least four of Ulster’s 
six counties were being held under the 
Belfast parliament against their will, 
declaring a plebiscite would show the 
number who desire union with Eire 
greater than those favoring separation. 

Notwithstanding, Craigavon, trou- 
bled by increasing unemployment and 
knowing his anti-union Ulster, saw in 
de Valera’s union plea a chance to 
gain five more years in office. Thus 
he dissolved his Belfast parliament 
and ordered new elections on the issue 
of uniting with Eire or remaining an 
independent link with Great Britain. 
In the elections last fortnight a ma- 
jority of Ulster’s 819,000 voters obeyed 
the Craigavon slogan “Don’t be Eirat- 
ed,” returned his government to pow- 
er with more strength than it ever 
had. Gratified, Lord Craigavon claim- 
ed the election (1) proved that the 
“talk of a united Ireland is just a 
will-of-the-wisp” and (2) settled the 
question of union “definitely and final- 
ly.” From Dublin, however, de Valera 
countered that (1) Ulster’s election 
was an “outrage” and (2) Irish unity 
would yet be achieved, 





Soviet: Help Wanted 


Conscious of war threats, Soviet Rus- 
sia not only wants her armed forces 
in tip-top shape, but, if attacked, she 
wants the help of the working classes 
of the world. An “advertisement” for 
such help was published last week 
in Pravda, Communist Party paper. 
Pravda’s front page “help wanted” 
display was in the form of a letter 
written by Dictator Josef Stalin him- 
self. His letter was in answer to a 
question put to him by Ivan Philip- 
povich, a Young Communist Party 
agitator. Philippovich wanted to know 
whether the fina] victory of Socialism 
in Russia could be considered won, 

In reply, Stalin said the first stage 
of Socialism’s victory in the Soviet 
had been won—by “liquidation of the 
bourgeois,” but admitted that the sec- 
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ond stage, that of foreign relations 
and guarantees against invasion, re- 
mained to be solved. To that end, he 
recommended large increases in Soviet 
defense forces and called for organi- 
zation of the working classes of other 
countries so they would aid Russia 
in case the Soviet was attacked. The 
“final victory of Socialism,” he wrote, 
will not be complete until such aid is 
added to Russia’s armed forces. 

On still another front last week the 
Soviet Union called for help. Anxiety 
over the safety of the four Polar scien- 
tists on a crumbling ice cake off the 
Greenland coast (PATHFINDER, Feb. 
19) caused the government to ask 
formally for foreign participation in 
rescue efforts. Foreign help, however, 
seemed unnecessary. The little Soviet 
icebreaker Taimir had forced its way 
to within 20 miles of the floating camp, 
the larger icebreaker Murman was 
only 12 miles away across jagged pack- 
ice, and two land parties had been 
sent out from Scoresby Sound, Green- 
Jand. With help in sight and the 
weather good, rescue of the Papanin 
expedition, which had drifted south- 
ward through Polar seas for more 
than 1,200 miles since last May, ap- 
peared only a matter of hours. 

While calling for help, the Soviet 
did not give much assistance to U..S. 
Embassy officials in Moscow who 
sought to clear up the celebrated 
Rubens mystery (PATHFINDER, Feb. 
5). Last fortnight Charge d’Affaires 
Loy W. Henderson was granted an 
interview with Mrs. Ruth Marie 
Rubens in Butryskaya prison. But 
Soviet authorities refused to permit 
him to question the prisoner on her 
mission in Russia, on her arrest and 
detention, or on the status of her hus- 
band, Adolph Arnold Rubens, also in 
a Soviet prison. Thus, all he was able 
to report to Washington was that, 
though pale from two months in 
prison, Mrs. Rubens was neatly dress- 
ed, appeared well, made no complaint 
of the treatment accorded her, and de- 
sired no embassy assistance. 


OLD BOOKS 
WANTED 


We pay big cash prices for thousands of different titlea. 
We t over 7,500 books in past twenty-one months, 
paying as high as $500 for asingle book. For example, 
we Pay you cash for the following books as described 
in our price list: 








Pilgrim’s ae ,000.00 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer .... .. 200.00 
Old Swimmin’ Hole............. 
III, oo ccc cccceccccsos 100.00 
Treasure tisland................. 50.00 
Sceartet Letter................... 35.00 
Venus and Adonis 5,000.00 
Leaves of Grass................. 250. 
Snow eee 45.00 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin.............. 100.00 
A 2 RR SE re re 50.00 
Last yA the Mohicans............ = 
ID. . scccccccccccesese 
rer 100.00 
Tameriane & Other Poems ...... 5,000.00 


our latest list giving full information. Don’t —a 
single old school book, story book, bible, poetry, his- 
tory, tra pers, ters, etc., may 
bring you $25, $50, $100, $500 or even $5,000 cash for 
certain boo! investigate . Send 10c 

American k Mart, 140 S. Dearborn St., . 
Chicago, and we you latest list of books 
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Living Dead 

It is the curse as well as the blessing 
of radium rays that they destroy any 
living thing if they bombard it long 
enough; cancer breaks down under 
their attack, but so does normal tis- 
sue. This curse it was that Mrs. Cath- 
erine Donahue of Ottawa, IIl., blamed 
for the fact that everywhere in the 
United States last week, she was 
known as “the living dead woman.” 

In the La Salle County Courthouse, 
seven of her co-workers appeared to 
corroborate Mrs. Donahue’s | testi- 
mony: She had been an employee of 
the Radium Dial Company, paid $15 
a week to paint luminous hands and 
numbers on watches and other record- 
ing instruments. The substance used 
was a solution containing five or 10 
parts of radium to a million parts of 
other chemicals. Because she had 





been instructed to pick the pigment up 
with her brush and give the instru- 
ment a point by twirling it between 
her lips and teeth, she began absorb- 
ing bits of radium in her body. Some 
time after she started work, she and 
other painters declined the option 
of using glass brushes, which needed 
no pointing, but were “clumsy.” 

No company official, said Mrs. Don- 
ahue and her seven witnesses, had 
warned them that there was any dan- 
ger in their occupation. One worker 
testified that Rufus Reed, assistant 
plant supervisor, had told them that 
“we didn’t have anything to worry 
about,” and further, that “radium would 
put rosy cheeks on us—that it was 
good for us.” But, according to the 
testimony of the witnesses, when they 
wanted to see the results of the phys- 
ical examinations they took in 1928, 
Reed refused: “Why, my dear girls, 
there would be a riot in the place.” 

To G. B. Marvel, the arbitrator 
appointed by the Illinois industrial 
commission to hear her case, Mrs. 
Donahue nevertheless declared radium 
to be the cause of her sad condition. 





Some time after she began work 
1922, she said, bones in one leg di 
tegrated, and finally she was ha: 
able to walk. Her teeth and even p: 
of her jaw rotted. By last week, 
only weighed 71 pounds, and was c 
pletely unable to help her husband 
supporting their two small child: 

After Mrs. Donahue completed | 
morbid history, her doctor answ: 
a question by her attorney, Leon 
Grossman: “She has but a short | 
to live.” Mrs, Donahue collap 
and the second day of hearings }h 
to be conducted in a room of 
small home (see cut). Next week, 
bitrator Marvel will rule whether 
has a just claim for damages. If 
decides: “Yes,” 14 other Radium | 
workers will enter like suits. 

Few doubted that Mrs. Dona 
was suffering from radium necro 
a disease for which there is no kno 
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An Employer Once Said Radium Was Good for Her: Mrs. Donahue and Her Attorney (1 


cure, That she would die “in a fev 
months” was perhaps faintly debual- 
able. In 1928, five women radiu 

painters of Orange, N. J., brought sui! 
gainst the U. S. Radium Corporation, 
saying that their jobs had left then 
only a year to live. The company set 
tled out of court, giving $10,000 cash 
and a yearly pension to each. At t! 


beginning of 1938, two were still alive. 





Sunlight in a Tube 


In the Journal of the Franklin | 
stitute of Philadelphia last week, }! 
was announced that three scientis!: 
had succeeded in creating somethi: 
very like the light of the sun. Their! 


was an important step in an age-ol'! 


search, and perhaps the most 1 
portant since the 1870s, when Thom 
Alva Edison hit on the principle whic! 
now runs electric bulbs—that of mak 
ing a substance glow by electricity. 
Edison used bamboo slivers, th: 
carbon threads. Modern bulbs co 
tain filaments of tungsten metal. Chea) 
and satisfactory as they are, they hav: 
their disadvantages. Only about !' 
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ner cent of the electrical energy pour- 
ed into an ordinary lamp bulb comes 
out in the form of light. Even this is 
not like the light of the sun, but it is 
better than the hard glare of neon 
and acetylene gas lamps, 
| [It was with a gas-like vapor, never- 
li theless, that Drs. Marden, Beese and 
ul Meister experimented in the Westing- 
house Electric Laboratories at East 
: Pittsburgh, Pa. They vaporized tel- 
lurium, an element like sulphur, put 
1¢ it in a tube and passed an electric 
11 current through it. 
t rhe result was a lamp with an 
ciency of about 30 per cent, 20 per 
n cent better than the ordinary electric 
t bulb. Moreover, the color of its light 
could be changed simply by changing 
| the amount of the electric charge. A 
medium current produced a white il- 
lumination which almost exactly du- 
plicated that of the sun, fusing all the 
f colors of the rainbow. 
What they could do with their in- 
vention, the Westinghouse scientists 
did not predict. Presumably tellurium 
vapor would give better light than 
O tungsten because it would be more 
nearly like sunlight; it would give 
better light than the sun because it 
uld not vary with day, night, 
weather and the seasons. But before 
ictical use can be made of their 
vention, Drs. Marden, Beese and 
Meister must solve their present prob- 
n—how to make tellurium vapor 
which will give good light without 
melting, as it does now, containers of 
glass and even of quartz. 


Acid, Oil, Salt 


Scientists made announcements last 
week about three chemicals, two of 
them extremely humble, but all with 
promise for medicine. They were: 

Pectin, an acid component of fruit 

nd vegetables known to every house- 

fe because it is commonly used to 
make jelly jell. Drs. Haynes, Tomp- 
kins and Winters of the University of 
Indiana found that pectin, powdered 
pa and mixed with water, helped to heal 
leep wounds infected by bacteria 
h as streptococci and staphylo- 
cocci. 
Wintergreen oil, often prescribed 

doctors as a liniment. Dr. L. C. 
Strong of Yale University announced 
that a distillation from it had remarka- 
ble effects on cancer, Fed to mice af- 
flicted with the disease, the distilla- 
n retarded and in some cases even 
dissolved growth of malignant tumors. 

Sodium sulfanilyl sulfanilate, a dis- 

it, man-made cousin of salt. It is 
. e invention of Drs. Dochez and Sla- 
rs tz of Columbia University in New 
rk. They announced it as the first 
emical agent in history to have a 
rative effect on a disease caused by 
filterable virus. Such viruses cause 
fantile paralysis, influenza and 

illpox in humans. In animals, they 
quently cause distemper. The Co- 
ibia scientists announced that this 
ease had been cured in dogs, cats 
d ferrets by the new drug. For 
inans, they admitted: “The range of 
activity remains to be explored.” 





























SCHOOLS 
The Right to Cough 


Next to the state of Texas, which 
he governed from 1921 to 1925, rugged 
Pat Morris Neff probably loves best 
Baylor University, Baptist institution 
with 1,800 students, at Waco, Tex. 

A Baylor graduate in the class of 
1894, 68-year-old Neff has been presi- 
dent of the board of trustees since 1903 
and president of the university since 
1932. With these ties to the institution, 
Neff hates anything that savors of dis- 
respect for his school. 

Two weeks ago, while Neff stood in 
the pulpit, a chorus of coughs resound- 
ed through the university chapel. Neff 
frowned, ordered the coughing to stop 
and, except for a few scattered throat- 
clearings, it did. But, within a day or 
two, more coughs were sweeping 
through the chapel. Finally, Neff an- 
nounced he would no longer tolerate 
any coughing in chapel, 

Three students—Carey 





Williams, 
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Chapel Coughers Were “Purged” by Neff 


Elton Miles and Raymond Smith—con- 
cluded that Neff’s edict smacked of 
dictatorship. Forthwith, they wrote 
and circulated a handbill bearing the 
headline: “Italo-German-Nipponese- 
Baylor Anti-Coughing Pact.” The bill 
read in part: 

“We are speaking, we feel, for the 
majority of the decent students of 
Baylor University. 

“We feel ourselves in danger of losing 
all power of independent judgment, 
of becoming mere unthinking collec- 
tives, regimented into a great political 
nonentity and a prey to whatever 
‘ism’ we may be exposed to. 

“Don’t laugh at us, Mr. President, 
the danger is real. 

“We will conform, of course. 
will take our medicine. 

“But please, Mr. President, 
hold our nose and refuse to 
splutter about it.” 

Fully aware that his leg was being 
pulled, Neff adopted the academic 
counterpart of a political purge. He 


We 
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denounced the handbill as “a yellow, 
impudent, indecent piece of literature” 
and expelled Williams, Miles and 
Smith. All last week, not a cough 
broke the stillness of Baylor’s chapel 
meetings, 





Columbia: Three Reports 


A significant survey, an unusual un- 
dergraduate activity or a newsworthy 
professor is the delight of any college 
publicity man. Last week, such a sur- 
vey, an activity and professor proved 
a triple delight to the publicity divi- 
sion of Columbia University in New 
York City. 

SURVEY: After eight years of work, 
Dr. Ernest Victor Hollis of.Columbia’s 
Teachers College made public the first 
complete record of the contributions 
of philanthropic foundations to Amer- 
ican colleges and universities.+ Esti- 
mating that more than $680,000,000 has 
been contributed by the foundations 
to higher education, Dr. Hollis releas- 
ed such facts and findings as these: 

@ Sixty-four per cent of the total 
was contributed by trusts established 
by John D. Rockefeller, Sr., and An- 
drew Carnegie, 

gq Benefiting most from the dona- 
tions was the University of Chicago 
which received a total of $46,240,767 
between 1902 and 1934. Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, in Pittsburgh, 
was second, with $26,521,354. Follow- 
ing, in order, were these universities: 
Johns Hopkins, Columbia, Vanderbilt, 
Yale, Harvard, Cornell and Duke. 

@ Medical education, recipient of 
most grants for any specialized study, 
has received $154,000,000 since the 
World war. 

UNDERGRADUATES: Three weeks 
ago the 140 students and 32 faculty 
members of little Bard College, at 
Annandale-on-Hudson, N, Y., heard 
from acting Dean Harold Mestre that 
the college, a unit of Columbia but in- 
dependent financially, would not re- 
open next fall because of lack of funds. 

Formerly bearing the name of St. 
Stephen’s College, Bard has been in 
existence since 1860 and has been 
affiliated with Columbia since 1928. 
In recent years, working with above- 
average students, the college has been 


a laboratory for important experi- 
ments in educational policy, For this 
reason, President Nicholas Murray 


Butler of Columbia University called 
the threatened closing an “educational 
tragedy,” and appealed repeatedly but 
vainly for gifts of the necessary $30,- 
000 to keep the school going. 

Then, Bard’s undergraduates decid- 
ed to rescue their school in their own 
way. After raising $4,000 through a 
fund campaign, the students turned to 
the stage. With the help of girls from 
Vassar College, the experimental the- 
ater at Bard prepared to take on the 
road a production of George Bernard 
Shaw’s “Androcles and the Lion.” The 
play is to be given in Kingston, N.’Y., 


t Limited only to gifts of foundations to institutions 
of higher learning, Dr. Hollis’ report did not consider 
ifts from individuals. In total endowments Harvard 
niversity is in first place, with a total of $134,600,- 
000. Yale University is second, with $98, 160,172: 
Columbia, third, with $70,263,756. The University of 
Chicago, first in the listof foundation beneficiaries, is in 
fourth place as to total endowments, with $65,389,498. 
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Poughkeepsie and at least one other 
city. 

PROFESSOR: Bulky, greying Ed- 
ward L. Thorndike, professor of psy- 
chology at Teachers College, can regu- 
larly be counted upon to provide a 
newsworthy story. Last week this 
63-year-old designer of army and 
school intelligence tests issued a list 
of what he called “26 provisions for 
the good life.” All of his provisions, 
he said, could be attained in “a coun- 
try devoid of golf courses, cemeteries, 
clothes other than one simple national 
costume, Pullman cars and beauty par- 
lors, and even of automobiles, bath- 
tubs, electric lights and radio sets, de- 
sirable as they are.” 

First on his list of 26, Dr. Thorndike 
places “maintenance of the inner 
causes of the joy of living.” After 
that he tabulates such items as: ade- 
quate food and drink; protection 
against disease, accidents and disas- 
ters; enjoyable bodily and mental ac- 
tivity; opportunity for companionship 
and courtship; chances for danger and 
adventure, and “something to be angry 
at and attack.” 

ee 


Headmasters’ 46th 


Slightly less than 6,000,000 boys and 
girls attend public secondary schools 
in the U. S. Slightly more than 400,- 
000 attend private secondary schools. 

No less exclusive than the schools 
they guide are the headmasters, or 
principals, of the private schools. And, 
skimming the cream from this already 
select set of educators is the Head- 
masters’ Association, limited to 100 
members. 

Because their pupils, drawn from 
the higher income classes, are more 
likely to go to college than public 
school graduates, the headmasters are 
particularly concerned with (1) school 
and parent relationship, and (2) train- 
ing for advanced educational work. 
Thus, the annual meetings of the Head- 
masters’ Association consistently re- 
volve about these. 

Last week, the Association conclud- 
ed its 46th annual session in Atlantic 
City, N. J., and heard two speakers’ 
views on these points, 

Said Dr. William M, Comfort, presi- 
dent of Haverford College, Haverford, 
Pa., “The most important thing for 
schools and colleges to get busy about 
is the moral and spiritual education of 
youth.” A first step in this direction, 
he said, would be to eliminate the 
teaching of some “perfectly stultifying 
drivel” such as courses in the psy- 
chology of thinking, economic effects 
of education and _ story-telling for 
young children. 

Said Dr. Bruce M. Bigelow, director 
of admissions at Brown University in 
Providence, R. I., “We usually find the 
modern boy much smarter than par- 
ents think he is, but not as smart as 
parents say he is.” His advice to par- 
ents: let the boy choose his own col- 
lege. He will usually know his own 
limitations better than the parent and 
can be relied upon to make a more 
intelligent choice of college and pro- 
gram of study. 
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Tea Tasters 


For five days last fortnight, seven 
sedate men performed a strange but 
important ceremony in New York lab- 
oratories of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Members of the 31-year- 
old Federal Board of Tea Experts, 
they were holding their annual meet- 
ing to fix standard samples of the 
three major kinds of Far East tea im- 
ported yearly for 50,000,000 American 
tea-lovers. Upon the success of the 
Board’s work depended the purity and 
quality of 19,000,000,000 cups of tea 
expected to be consumed during the 
12 months beginning in May. 

Using magnifying glasses to test the 
purity of 200 samples of tea, Board 
members resembled studious labora- 
tory scientists; but using their sensory 
perceptions to test quality they acted 
like witch doctors on a rampage. They 
sniffed and slurped various prepared 





International 


Tea Tasters Elected Lewis Chairman 


potions and then rubbed-dry and wet 
leaves between their fingers. In addi- 
tion, they astounded the unitiated lay 
observers by demanding such work- 
ing conditions as these: (1) A clear 
northern light to distinguish minute 
variations in leaf and liquid color; 
(2) handleless teacups to avoid shad- 
ows on the liquid under experiment. 

Despite the seeming peculiarity of 
this procedure, the Board—created by 
Congress under the Tea Act of 1897— 
has reversed a trend. Before its in- 
ception foreign nations dumped thou- 
sands of pounds of bad tea, containing 
such harmful elements as talc, gypsum 
and Prussian blue on the American 
market. Years of Board vigilance, 
however, have boosted the standards 
so high that importers are by now 
well aware of Uncle Sam’s strict re- 
quirements. Of the more than 90,- 
000,000 pounds of tea examined last 
year, only 83,000 pounds were reject- 
ed. The present board, which elect- 
ed Robert A. Lewis of Boston chair- 


man last week, consists of only 
full-time government employee- 
chief tea examiner of the Port of \ 
York, who acts as permanent s: 
tary. The other six members, 
represent tea importing and blen: 
firms, get $50 each for their ser, 
and traveling expenses. 

Although the Board does not c! 
its efficiency is responsible for it, 
tistics last week pointed to a sig 
cant fact—the United States is rap 
becoming a tea-drinking nation. 
1937, Americans consumed 95,552. 
pounds of tea—an increase of 14,2 
631 over 1936. 

——u——.—~_-“« 


AAA for 1938 


On President Roosevelt’s desk 
week, awaiting the signature 
would make it law, lay the Fec: 
government’s latest program for 
American farmer. To its enemies, 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1' 
was a prime example of New ): 
“regimentation.” To its friends, it \ 
“the best that could be done at pr: 
ent” (see Congress, page 5). 

Whatever else it was, 1938’s A‘ 
was undeniably the most stringent : 
inclusive farm measure ever to p 
Congress. In its 120 pages, it c 
bined almost every known type 
agricultural legislation, with s 
chief drive wheels as these: 

Soil conservation, heart of the | 
farm bill, was retained and refi! 
For land retired from cultivation 
soil-depleting crops, Washington 
pay out benefits ranging from $5 
$14 per acre and limited to $10,(x 
per individual. 

Parity payments, intended to ke 
farm purchasing power at a pre-\ 
parity with industrial prices, will | 
made to producers of the five ma 
crops (wheat, cotton, corn, toba 
and rice) who cooperate in the s: 
conservation program. 

Commodity loans will be made | 
all farmers, regardless of their part 
conservation work, when supplies « 
ceed normal or prices fall below n: 
mal, the provisions varying in the cas: 
of each crop. In return for these loa: 
producers will be compelled to stor: 
their excess crops in governmé 
sealed warehouses. Under this, | 
“ever-normal granary” plan, the 
ernment may release stored surpluses 
for sale in times of scarcity. 

Marketing quotas, constituting |! 
compulsory feature of the bill to whic! 
its foes object most strongly, may ! 
invoked by the Secretary of Agric: 
ture when supplies exceed “norm: 
figures written into the bill. For « 
ton, the “normal” is 19,500,000 balk 
for wheat, 940,000,000 bushels; co! 
2,700,000,000 bushels; tobacco, 1,61)! 
000,000 pounds; rice, 13 1/3 milli 
barrels. As under the old AAA, thes: 
national quotas will be apportioned to 
states, counties and individua] farms, 
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and each farmer will be allowed to 
narket a certain amount of his pro- 
duce. On all crops sold in excess of 
his quota, the producer will be liable 
to stiff penalty taxes. However, when- 
er the Secretary invokes a quota, a 
referendum will be taken among grow- 
ers of that crop, and if more than one- 
third of them oppose it, the quota will 
be void. In such cases, no commodity 
loans would be paid. 
Present supplies of wheat and cotton 
e large enough to permit immediate 
application of quotas and payment of 
ymmodity loans. However, the Agri- 
ulture Department has indicated that 
} attempt will be made to apply the 
new bill to this year’s crops. 
Ses Rat nl Nee 


Dog Business 


Throughout the United States last 
week, American dog fanciers were at a 
peak of activity. With the 62nd an- 
nual show of the Westminster Kennel 
Club, oldest organization of its kind 
in the country, the indoor dog-show 
season had reached its climax, 

In New York City for three days, 
record crowds of 10,000 watched 
eagerly while more than 3,000 dogs of 
every conceivable breed, color, size 
and age patiently postured and per- 
formed under the sharp scrutiny of 
judges. The spectators knew they 
were beholding some of the most aris- 
tocratic bluebloods of the canine 
world. What most of them did not 
realize was that the animals before 
them represented the cream of a $120,- 
(0,000 industry. 

rhe U. S. dog industry belongs def- 
initely in the category of Big Business. 
lo feed each of the nation’s 15,000,000 
dogs a dime’s worth of meat daily 

ould cost more than $1,500,000 a day. 
Manufacturers of prepared dog foods 
lone do an annual business of more 
than $40,000,000. 

By far the most lucrative end of 
the industry, however, is that dealing 

ith pedigreed “show” dogs. Invested 

the nation’s kennels and pedigreed 
dogs is the startling sum of $120,000,- 
000. Some of the blueblooded pups 
are sold by breeders or through pet 
shops as mere pets, but many more 
go to fanciers for training in the in- 
ricate art of “show” competition, The 
\merican Kennel Club has registered 
early 600,000 pure-blooded dogs in 
ie last decade. The business of feed- 

g, housing, advertising, selling and 
showing these animals runs into mil- 
ons of dollars a year. 

As the base of the industry, dog- 
shows themselves do a thriving trade. 
Every year more than 1,000,000 enthu- 

ists pay some $20,000,000 to watch 

e elite of dogland vie for blue rib- 

ns and the cash prizes that go with 
hem. Hundreds of shows, outdoors 

id in, are held every year, and the 

itries in them range from 200 to 
1000 dogs at an average entry fee of 
} a head. Cash prizes in big shows 
ke the Westminster total $20,000. 

Probably the least profitable end of 

e show-dog industry is the business 


; 


of breeding... Pedigreed male puppies’ 


\ring an average price of around $75, 


and young bitches sell for about $50. 
A fancier with 20 breed bitches is 
lucky to net $1,000 a year from his 
kennels. But when the animals ma- 
ture and begin to show their mettle 
in shows, their value may rocket into 
thousands of dollars, In such cases, 
owners have been known to incor- 
porate their dogs and sell shares in 
them on the basis of their earning 
abilities. 

To those to whom dogs mean dol- 
lars, the current show season has been 
immensely encouraging. The more 
successful their dogs are in major 
shows, the more enthusiastic Amer- 
ican fanciers are sure to become, and 
their enthusiasm is rapidly translated 
into profits for those who cater to 
canines. 

In New York, native-bred dogs 
swept five of Westminster’s six vari- 
ety classes. Windholme_ Kennel’s 
handsome greyhounds, High Hopes 
and Blank Check, were named best 
brace in the show (see cover). Most 
notable achievement of all, however, 
was that of an orange-and-white coat- 
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Daro of Maridor: The World’s Best 


ed English setter from Massachusetts, 
Daro of Maridor (see cut). Scarcely 
more than a puppy, the 11-month-old 
beauty became the first American dog 
since 1925 to carry off the coveted 
“Westminster double’—best Ameri- 
can-bred dog and best dog in the show, 
which meant it could be classed as 
probably the best dog in the world. 
OEE 


Tip Trouble 


In English inns of the 17th century, 
travelers used to see prominently dis- 
played wooden boxes with a coin slot 
and the suggestive label “To Insure 
Promptness.” The guest who dropped 
his coin in the “T. I, P.” box was cer- 
tain of the best service the inn had 
to offer. But patrons ignoring the 
hint were as likely as not to find their 
shaving water icy and their boots un- 
shined. 

From that day to this, the hoary 
practice has persisted in every nation 
of the world. In America, it has 
reached its most exaggerated form, 
notably in the larger cities where res- 
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taurant and night club concessionaires 
have fully exploited the commercial 
possibilities of ‘the habit. Behind 
their cigarette trays and hat-check 
counters they placed winsome girls 
who work on meager salaries as de- 
coys for tips. The money they collect 
goes not into their own pockets but 
into the tills of their employers. 

Public indignation over this tipping 
“racket” has availed little against long 
years of habit. Arkansas, Georgia, 
lowa, Mississippi, South Carolina, 
Tennessee and Washington have all 
had anti-tipping laws—and have all 
abandoned them. 

By last week, however, there were 
signs that tipping was in for trouble. 
Often damned as a nuisance, the prac- 
tice had developed into a real prob- 
lem in the administration of unem- 
ployment insurance. Although the 
Federal Social Security Act did not so 
much as mention tips, states were dis- 
covering that in reckoning unemploy- 
ment taxes from and payments to such 
workers as hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees, barbers and beauty parlor at- 
tendants, railroad porters and taxi 
drivers, tips often formed a major 
source of income. It was estimated 
that some 900,000 workers had jobs in 
these and other fields where tipping 
was prevalent. 

Examination of statute books show- 
ed that 20 of 52 unemployment com- 
pensation laws made no provision for 
counting tips as wages. Seven others 
specifically excluded them from reck- 
oning of pay, while Florida, Missouri 
and Nebraska specifically included 
tip in wages. This tangle indicated 
that only coordination of laws or abol- 
ishing all tipping could obviate a bad 
administrative muddle. 

That the legal aspects of the tipping 
practice had revived latent public dis- 
taste for it was soon indicated by a 
rash of anti-tipping statements in the 
press. In New York City, Grover A, 
Whalen, president of the Fair Corpora- 
tion, announced that tipping would be 
outlawed at Gotham’s great 1939 
World’s Fair. In Washington, D. C, 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt said she world 
like to see the practice abolished 
entirely. 

One method of accomplishing that 
end, already prevalent in Europe, is 
the practice of forbidding all tipping 
and adding a 10 per cent service 
charge to each bill. A few American 
establishments, such as a chain of 
high-grade restaurants in New York 
City, have already adopted that solu- 
tion, paying their workers a minimum 
wage in addition to the ten per cent 
they collect in each bill. They report 
that both customers and workers seem 
fully satisfied with the results. 

ee aes * eA “a 


PILE SUFFERERS! ATTENTION 


The McCleary Clinic, 882 Elms Blvd., 
Excelsior Springs, Missouri, are putting 
out an up-to-the-minute book everyone 
should have on this and related ailments. 
You can have this book by dropping a 
postcard to the above address. No charge 
for it. It may save you much suffering 
and money. Use the above address and 
write today for a free copy.—Adv. 
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EDITORIAL 





“Not Perfect” 


Last week President Roosevelt sign- 
ed his name to a bill creating the most 
far-reaching farm relief program ever 
undertaken in the history of the Unit- 
ed States. By agreement, the measure 


* had gone through both houses of Con- 


gress with a minimum of debate. Yet 
few of those who had voted for it 
really understood it, and nobody at 
all really knew what its final re- 
sults would be. 

Broader and stricter than the out- 
lawed AAA, the new measure was 
carried through to enactment as a 
major New Deal objective. Since all 
parties were agreed that agricultural 
America could not get along without 
Federal programs, opposition to the 
measure was not directed against prin- 
ciple but against method. In the final 
period of debate, many voices were 
ineffectively lifted up against the 
bill’s compulsory character, against 
“regimenting the farmer,” against the 
unwisdom of trying to regulate nature. 
All in all, however, these criticisms 
did not. carry weight because they 
were not accompanied by convincing 
alternative programs. And so, in a 
spirit seldom felt when major legisla- 
tion is passed, Congress enacted the 
new farm bill while even its support- 
ers expressed misgivings. 

This spirit could be read into the 
words of Majority Leader Alben W. 
Barkley. Just before the Senate voted 
on it last week, Senator Barkley said 
the measure “undoubtedly is not per- 
fect” but that it was the best that 
could be devised at this time. In say- 
ing the bill was “not perfect,” Senator 
Barkley used understatement to cover 
his own uneasiness. Actually, the 
program created by the bill is shot 
through with imperfections, not the 
least of which is its highly complicat- 
ed proposals. Unquestionably, some- 
thing can be said for the thought that 
any farm program is better than none 
at all but it is highly doubtful that 
this particular program is the best 
that could be devised. 

Broadly outlined, the new bill is 
designed principally to insure control 
and reduction in five major crops— 
wheat, corn, cotton, tobacco and rice. 
It establishes a system in which farm- 
ers will hold referenda whenever any 
of these crops threaten to yield above- 
normal surpluses. Unless more than 
a third of the voting farmers vote 
“no,” control-and-reduction quotas 
will then be fixed and any farmer 
failing to comply will face severe pen- 
alties. For cooperating, farmers will 
receive substantial Federal benefits. 
These benefits will be paid out of the 
national treasury. To meet this ex- 


penditure, new taxes wil] have to be 
levied—probably like the processing 
taxes that were outlawed when the 
Supreme Court invalidated the AAA. 





When he signed the bill last week, 
President Roosevelt succinctly sum- 
marized its basic policy and objectives 
by saying it was designed to do these 
things: 

To assure agriculture a fair share 
of an increasing national income, to 
provide consumers with abundant 
supplies of food and fiber, to stop 
waste of soil, and to reduce the gap 
between huge surpluses and disas- 
trous shortages. 


Such objectives are of the highest 
order, and no one will dispute the fact 
that something must be done to 
achieve them. The farm problem is 
an old and pressing one, badly in need 
of a solution, Further than that, it 
cuts deep across state lines and affects 
the well-being of the nation as a 
whole. Because of this, any effort to 
solve it is deserving of sympathy. At 
the same time, however, a realistic 
view is essential—especially when the 
proposed solution involves all that the 
present one involves. 

Wholly apart from the doubtful 
charge that the new bill will “regi- 
ment” farmers, there are other criti- 
cisms with a good deal more force. 
One of these is that crop-reduction 
plans tend to stimulate increased pro- 
duction abroad and in that way en- 
danger agricultural export markets. 
Another is that such plans increase 
the cost of living. Facts of this sort 
must be considered when the new 
farm bill is considered. Admittedly 
far from perfect, the program unques- 
tionably will need to be amended just 
as soon as its weaknesses are demon- 
strated in practical application. 


q 
Bad Mother Goose 


Ever since progressive educators and 
modern psychologists began to worry 
about what 20th century children 
should read, the rhymes of Mother 
Goose have come in for increasingly 
sharp disapproval. We can recall 
having done our own share of denun- 
ciation, once going so far as to point 
out how the pernicious undertones of 
“Rock-a-bye Baby” might inhibit chil- 
dren throughout their lives. 

But not until a short time ago did 
we learn the really great extent of 
Mother Goose’s bad possibilities. Let 
the facts be known—Mother Goose 
has virtually sabotaged an entire in- 
dustry! The story came out in a 
speech by the chairman of the Laun- 
dry Minimum Wage Board in New 
York State. 

The board chairman, a Mr. Walter 
Frank, declared that the custom of 
having Monday as “wash-day” must 
be changed if the wage recommenda- 
tions of his board are to be effective. 
And he traced the cause of the board’s 
trouble right to Mother Goose. 

“It has been a strange thing to 
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note,” said Mr. Frank, “that a com; 
cated industry has been hampered 

its personnel relations because of 
nursery rhyme. Yet that childho 
verse ‘Monday morning we wash | 
clothes’ has helped to create a chao! 
situation in which laundry owne 
in deference to customers’ dema: 

have had to call for laundry on Moni 
and return it within a short time.” 

The evil of this, explained Mr. Fra 
lies in the fact that the laundry ind 
try thus has a peak day every Mon: 
and a distinct falling-off in acti, 
the rest of the week, causing less nev: 
for workers on Tuesday, Wednesi 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday. 

We don’t like to discourage any: 
as acute as Mr. Frank who can | 
put a finger on what’s hampering p: 
perity in the laundry business. Bu! 
should be pointed out to him that ! 
going to have a terrible time tryi 
to meet the simple lilt of Mother Goos; 
with an appeal to labor statistics. 

It is easy for a housewife to thin! 
“This is the way we wash our cloth 
wash our clothes, wash our cloth 
This is the way we wash our clothes, 
on a Monday morning.” It is a good 
deal easier for her to think and recite 
those lines than to think and rec 
these: “If I send the laundry out tod 
I will help make Monday a peak ( 
with a consequent disastrous effect on 
the laundry industry. I should | 
do so.” 

What Mr. Frank will have to 
before he can ever bring order to his 
chaotic industry is to rewrite Mothe: 
Goose. As a matter of fact, a complete 
rewriting of Mother Goose might he!p 
solve.not only our economic proble: 
but some of our social problems. 

Take, for instance, “The cow jump 
ed over the moon.” Who knows w! 
frustrations this simple statement hi 
brought to countless Americans. How 
many persons have attempted the in- 
possible, fallen short of success, and 
then become failures for life because 
the horrid example of this superio! 
cow was constantly before them. 

“Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater. Had 
a wife and couldn’t keep her. Put her 
in a pumpkin shell. And there | 
kept her very well.” The suggestive 
evils of this rhyme should be plain; 
it tends to give growing youth thi 
thought that marriage without ade- 
quate resources is all right. 

“Three blind mice .. . they all r 
after the farmer’s wife.” The mor 
is no less pointed. Mice should con- 
fine their attentions to lady mice. 

We hope Mr. Frank will find some- 
thing of value to him in our sugges- 
tions. In brief, revise the nurse!) 
rhymes so that children will mature 
with a better sense of values. 

As applied to the laundry indust! 
have the children chant: “This is the 
way we spread the work, spread the 
work, spread the work...” Then, 
the first little girls says “...on ° 
Monday morning,” the next little ¢ 
says “...on a Tuesday morning 
and so on. Everything will be fi 
then. Next week we'll show how (0 
save the railroads. 
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“CAPITAL CHAT 


NYONE who wanted to buy either 
A a Mexican golden parrot or a 
jalking Indian Mino bird had only to 

ilk into Schmid’s Emporium of Pets 

Washington last week and plank 
down the price—$1,000 for each bird. 

lo those who caviled at the price, 
Schmid’s pointed out that the Mino— 
ssy black with an orange beak— 
uld repeat seven phrases, ranging in 
difficulty from “hello” to “call the dog, 
darling”; and that the parrot, pure 
low and extremely rare, was not 

one year old and would probably 
e to be 150. 
Because Washington is a socialite 
( and because high-priced pets 
have a snob value, it is not unlikely 
that the Mino and the parrot will find 
purchasers. The top offer so far is 
The highest previous price ever 
orded for a Schmid bird was $550, 
for a parrot that had lived three weeks 
in the White House with President 
McKinley and could sing, “All Coons 
Look Alike to Me.” 

Favored by 55 years in the capital 

d by proprietor Edward S. Schmid’s 
acquaintance with four past Presi- 
dents, the shop has sold a number of 

ts on souvenir value alone. One 
a pig that Quentin Roosevelt 
bought in Virginia for one dollar and 

ied home in a sack. After one 
ht of having a pig on the White 
House premises, Mrs. T. R. Roosevelt 

d the pig must go. Quentin sold 

to his friend Schmid -for $1.25. 
Schmid put it in his window with a 
placard: “This pig slept in the White 
House last night. Price $3.50.” Within 

few hours the pig had a buyer. 

In his study on the top floor, within 
earshot of the yaps of his prize pup- 
pies, 82-year-old Schmid keeps his 
trophies: a cane from Archie and 
Quentin Roosevelt, a letter from their 
father, cordially autographed pictures 
of Alice Roosevelt Longworth, whose 
daughter Paulina is a staunch Schmid 
customer; of Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, 

ho bought two wire-haired fox ter- 
riers and some birds while in Wash- 
ington; of Mrs. Evalyn Walsh Mac- 
Lean, owner of the Hope diamond 
(PATHFINDER, Oct. 23). 

on of a thrifty Swiss immigrant, 
Schmid started out as a taxidermist 

florist’s wire-work assistant. He 
is fond of telling how he made the 

e for the floral angel used at Pres- 
ident Garfield’s funeral, With the 
New Deal, his prestige as a purveyor 
of pets to official Washington has wan- 
ed somewhat, Unlike the Hoovers, 

) had five or six German shepherd 
, the Roosevelts keep no pets at 
the White House (unless you count 
First Lady’s horse, which is sta- 
bled some distance away). 

here is still, however, a faithful 

mid clientele, including Speaker 

| Mrs. William B. Bankhead (wire- 

red fox terrier); Jo Coffin, Assist- 
to the Public Printer (African 
parrot); Mrs. David Lynn, wife 
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of the Capitol Architect (birds, dogs, 
and fish). Among the embassy staffs, 
the Mexicans are the best customers, 
regularly bringing in their 40 canaries 
to have the toenails clipped. 
N UCH as an American housewife 
sprinkles lime to rid her house 
of cockroaches, a Japanese housewife 
uses soybeans to chase out devils. 
Every year on Mame Maki, bean- 
scattering day, which coincides with 
the arrival of spring, the Japanese 
women go through their homes scat- 
tering lucky soybeans which have 
been puffed and roasted for the oc- 
casion. It seems that if there is any- 
thing a Japanese devil loathes it is a 
puffed, roasted soybean, 

Authority for this random informa- 
tion is William J. Morse, plant ex- 
plorer, who probably knows more 
about soybeans than anyone else in 
the United States. He has studied 
them for the Department of Agricul- 
ture ever since he was graduated from 
Cornell University 30 years ago. 
From 1929 to 1931 he studied them in 


Morse Knows, Eats and Drinks Soybeans 


the Orient, where they are second 
only to rice as a food crop. 

A versatile bean is the soy. Intro- 
duced in the United States in 1804 
but cultivated extensively only with- 
in the last 10 years, it is already 
called a “miracle bean.” You can eat 
it, drink it, wash your hands with it, 
flick your ashes into it, or put it on 
your floor for a carpet. It goes to 
make beer and ice cream cones, face 
cream or automobile parts. Its flour 
contains 12 times as much calcium as 
wheat flour. 

With a 1937 peak acreage of 6,982,- 
000 acres, the gifted soy now ranks as 
the United States’ eighth crop, just 
below barley and just above peanuts. 
Industrially, its position is establish- 
ed. It has been estimated that a fifth 
of a bushel goes into every Ford car. 
As varnish, rat poison, disinfectant, 
textile dye, imitation rubber or cellu- 
loid, the soybean appears in 260 differ- 
ent manufactured products.. As a food, 
however, it is still in the fad stage. 
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Builders Guides 


INSIDE TRADE INFORMATION ONs 


ow to use the steel square~How to file and set sawe~ 
How to build furniture~How to use a mitre bex-How 
to use the chalk line~How to use rules and scalés~How 
to make joints-Carpenters atithmetic~Solving mensur- 
ation problems~Estimating strength of timbers~How 
to set girders and sills~How toframe bouses and roafe~« 
How to estimate costs~How to build houses, barns,ga- 
rages, bungalows, etc.~How to read and draw 
Drawing up specifications~How to excavate~How to 
use settings 12,13 and 17 onthe steel square ~ How to 
build hoists and scaffolds~skylights~How to build stairs 
eHow to put on interior trim~How to hang 
doors~How tolath~lay floors~How to paint-~- 


To get this assistance for yourself, simply fill + 
in and mail the FREE COUPON below. | 
St SSSSeE PSSST EE SESE eee eeee eee eeeee 
STHEO. AUDEL & CO., 49 W. 23rd Street, New York 
e Mail Audeis Carpenters and Builders Guides, 4 vols. 

57 days free trial OK, } will remit $1 in 7 days and 
Smonthly until $6 ig paid. Otherwise | will return them, 
sobligation unless I am satisfied. 
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FOR $2.00 A YEAR 
$1 ,000 Accident Insurance Policy 
Covers All Accidents—Pays $10 Weekly Benefit. No medi- 
cal examination, Buy this insurance, be secure, Send 
name, age, sex, occupation, beneficiary and $2.00 today. 


The industrial Union Ins. Co., Adv. Dept., 66 E. Broad, 
Columbus, Ohio. Money Refunded in 7 days if not satisfied. 


Free! What Is Your Birthdate? Free! 


NORVELL., Poors Polywood. Astrologer offers you a sample As- 
trology readi mn ir ate. stam , self-addressed 
voupe to NOMVELL, Box 989, HOLLYWOOD. CALIF. Dept. B 


ECZEMA trisiining 


quickly subdued and healing 


of the angry skin aided with Resinol 
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Small Ad—Big Value 


SPECIAL CLUB NO. 455 
Woman’s World, 1 yr. 
Household Magazine, 1 yr. 
Good Stories, 1 yr. $ 
The Home Friend, 1 yr. 
Mother’s Home Life, 1 yr. * 
Home Circle, 1 yr. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues SAVE $1.46 

Clip this ad and mail with $1.60 to 

PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Europe voucrco ours 


ours, 157 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


AUTO-DIESEL 


Master a trade. Let us train you to be an ogpert Auto-Diesel 
Mechanic and help you get a good job. e cost to you is 
reasonable. We pay your fare to Nashville. For free ca 

write: NASHVILLE AUTO-DIESEL SCHOOL, Dept. 57 Nashville, Tenn. 
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Men—Women / FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


Many 1938 / Dept. P172, Rochester, N. Y¥. 
Appointments Sirs: Rush to me without charge, 
Expected © (1) 32-page book with list of many 
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The American public, educated to 
think of it as a cattle fodder or a fish 
food, forgets that soy fiour is used in 
pretzels and pate de foie gras alike, 
and that its nutritive value is higher 
than that of any other crop. 

At a desk piled with sacks of soy- 
beans, before a ceiling-high, wall-wide 
cabinet loaded with soybean products, 
Morse sat last week and assured us 
that “possibilities of the soybean have 
barely been scratched.” A big man 
with a twinkle, he took down jars of 
noodles and macaroni and put them 
in our waiting hands. Meanwhile he 
kept flinging information at us—“over 
2,500 varieties .. . 25,000,000 pounds 
of the flour ground in 1936... good 
coffee substitute, chestnut flavor... 
excellent milk substitute, malt flavor. 
We drink it at home.” 

When we said we had never tasted 
soybeans, Morse shook some out of a 
jar into our hand. They tasted like a 
kind of dusty breakfast food. We 
would like to think that when spring 
comes to the Department of Agri- 
culture, Morse will observe Mame 
Maki with some simple ceremony, 
perhaps scattering a few soybeans 
behind radiators and under waste 
baskets to exorcise the winter’s ac- 
cumulation of bureaucratic devils; but 
he probably won’t. Though fond of 
soybean lore, he is more interested in 
the vegetable’s fabulous future. 

WO greenish-white eggs, slightly 

larger than breakfast eggs, were 
the talk of the Bird House at the Na- 
tional Zoological Park last week. Prop- 
erty of Molly and Moe, penguins, they 
were the first penguin eggs ever laid 
in the Washington Zoo. If they hatch 
out about March 1 as scheduled, they 
will yield the first baby penguins ever 
born in a zoo in the United States. 

Two is the classic size for a penguin 
family. The parents ordinarily jerry- 
build a nest of stubble or stones and 
take turns sitting on it. The babies 
are born blind and fed for several 
weeks by their parents before taking 
to the water. Because zoos are rarely 
cold enough to simulate the penguin’s 
Arctic or Antarctic habitat and stimu- 
late his domestic instincts, the quaint 
aquatic bird rarely breeds in captivity. 
Zoo Director William M. Mann credits 
the Washington Zoo’s air-conditioning 
apparatus with having fostered the 
Molly-Moe affair. Josie and Joe, an- 
other penguin couple, are reported 
to be nest-hunting these days, while 
Harold, a penguin widower, stands 
around looking lone and lorn. 

While visitors,peered, reporters took 
notes, and the penguin cage tempo- 
rarily outranked the Monkey House as 
the Zoo cynosure, Molly and Moe sat 
reticently on their eggs last week, 
determined to keep their private lives 
to themselves. When one got up, the 
other slid deftly into the vacant seat 
before a photographer could say 
“flash light bulb.” Although no one 
knew with certainty which was Molly 
and which was Moe, their keeper 
opined that Moe was “the one who 
takes the night shift.” 
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A. A. Berle, Jr. 


Before his election in 1932, Frank- 
lin Roosevelt picked three brains. 
Last week, Raymond Moley, who had 
been Brain No. 1 and who had turned 
into an anti-New Deal editor, was 
back in his first job as college pro- 
fessor. Brain No, 2, Rexford Guy 
Tugwell, was in private business. 
After a long absence, Brain No. 3 was 
coming back to Washington to be As- 
sistant Secretary of State. He was 
43-year-old Adolf Augustus Berle, Jr., 
lawyer, business man, diplomat and a 
Columbia University professor. 

Little talked of, Berle (pronounced 
burly, which he is not) is also one of 
the most persistent brain-trusters in 
the field. As early as 1928, he advised 
the Ohio bar when it aided in a sweep- 
ing revision of Ohio’s corporation 
law. Before joining the New Deal, he 
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Berle Wore Short Pants at Harvard 


served as an advisor to the state of 
Wisconsin in 1932, and has since per- 
formed that function on a commis- 
sion of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. He is a past master in the 
art of solving special problems for 
busy officials. 

Berle was welcomed to the New 
Deal brain trust six years ago on the 
recommendations of Moley and Tug- 
well, both Columbia professors. Like 
them, he furnished the Democratic 
Presidential candidate with raw ma- 
terial from which were fashioned the 
campaign speeches of 1932, 

After Roosevelt’s inauguration, 
Berle was pitched Mito a big job. He 
worked on the New Deal’s Banking 
Act, on the Securities and Exchange 
Act and on the NRA. His particular 
brainchild was the Railroad Bankrupt- 
cy Act. 

When Secretary Cordell Hull began 
to get his reciprocal trade agreements 
under way, Berle, was assigned to the 
State Department as advisor on Cuban 





finance. In the fall of 1933, he w. 
to Havana. Along with Ambassa: 
Sumner Welles, he found himself ; 
mentarily faced with the machine x 
of Sergeant Fulgencio Batista’s a: 
revolt, which had swept to the \ 
doors of the Hotel National, Ameri 
diplomatic headquarters. Berle 
turned to report simply that Cuba \ 
in “a state of passive anarchy.” Wii 
out further incident, a Cuban t: 
agreement was signed a year later, 

From the Caribbean, Berle wen 
another hectic scene, Plump Fior: 
LaGuardia was moving to oust 
powerful and corrupt Tammany Dx 
cratic machine and make himself n 
or of New York. Berle, a Republi: 
until 1932, was one of the chief d: 
ers of the candidate’s platform. 

After LaGuardia’s election, bh: 
became City Chamberlain of N 
York. This was a 245-year-old p 
tion in municipal finance that had | 
most of its importance, and the » 
chamberlain agitated for the aboli! 
of his own job. Unsuccessful, 
compromised by cutting his own 
ary from $13,390 to $10,000. 

Berle’s biggest job in New Yo! 
that of trying to combine the cit 
three subways under municipal n 
agement—was never completed. 
1936, Berle left it to go to the Pan- 
American Conference as a member of 
the U. S. delegation. Two mo: 
ago, when the new New York ( 
charter did away with the cham) 
lainship, Berle stepped into a $15, 
a-year position as head of the mun 
pal planning commission. In the St 
Department, he will receive mor 
tional attention, but less pay—*9 
a year. 

This is a sacrifice which Berle 
afford to make. Short, thin and sn 
voiced, he was already beginning to 
be a fairly prosperous Manhattan 
corporation lawyer in 1927 when hi 
married Beatrice Bend Bishop, heiress 
to a New York business fortune. 

Mrs. Berle, with degrees from thre: 
colleges, is one of the few persons w/io 
can understand Berle’s obscure 
professorial wit. According to 
New Yorker magazine, she has 
Stalled twin bathtubs in the Bb: 
apartment so that she may pursue !ic! 
husband even into the bathroom 
miss none of his quips, which are ev! 
dently stimulated by soapsuds. Las! 
December, a day after he had called 
on the President, she presented B: 
with their third child and first so 
A. A., 3rd. 

Those who have seen him in act 
agree that Berle is nervous, startli' 
brilliant and egotistical. In 1 
when he was commuting between \ 
York and Washington, his law stud: 
were annoyed by his frequent re! 
ences to the fact that his trips to the 
capital were for the purpose of “sav- 
ing the country.” Collegians are 4l- 
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ways amused during his course in 
corporation finance, one ritual of 
which is to erect an imaginary com- 
pany and explain its workings. Berle, 
an admirer of the big and important, 
never constructs one of these with less 
than a staggering, imaginary invest- 
ment of $300,000,000. 

Berle began to deal with unusually 
big problems at a small age. His 
father was a liberal Congregationalist 
minister of Boston with progressive 
ideas about pre-school education. Like 
the three other Berle children, all 
prodigies, little Adolf was learning 
Greek and Latin before he could read 
or write English. 

When he was 14, he entered Har- 
vard in knee-pants as the second 
youngest freshman in the institution’s 
history. He graduated with honors 
in political science in 1913, when he 

s 18. At 21, he finished the three- 
year grind of Harvard Law School. 

His first job was with the Boston 

firm of Brandeis, Dunbar and 
Nutter. At about the time when Louis 
Dembitz Brandeis became a member of 
Supreme Court, Berle went to an- 
other legal job in New York City. 

This he left to enlist as a private in 
the World war, but was soon com- 

ssioned a lieutenant and sent to 
Cuba to keep his eyes and ears open 
for the Army intelligence service, After 

Armistice, he went to the Ver- 

lles conference of 1918-1919 as a 
consultant on Russian affairs. With 
, spirit of independence rare in young 

n of 24, Berle resigned because he 

ught the conference’s final map of 
Germany was stupid, and went back 
to teach at Harvard, 

In 1927, Berle joined the law faculty 
of Columbia University. He also 
started a law firm in which his young- 
er brother Rudolf is now a part- 

In 1932, with Gardiner Means, 
\dolf wrote a book: The Modern Cor- 
poration and Private Property, which 

valuable reference for New Deal 
trust-busters. No less a practical busi- 
ness man than a professor of theory, 
Berle himself is a corporation official 

. director of the American Molasses 
Company. This is an enterprise in 
which he can feel at home. Its presi- 
dent is Charles Taussig, himself a 
Presidential adviser; one of its vice 
presidents is Guy Tugwell, former 

istant Secretary of Agriculture. 
1 Washington, Berle will be one of 
ee assistant secretaries to Cordell 
lull. What his duties will be, the 
State Department had not announced 
last week, but his predecessor, Hugh 
Wilson, was in charge of European 
fairs. It is probable that this will 
serle’s sphere of attention. 

lt is probable, too, that Berle, like 

ley when he was Assistant Secre- 

of State, will be regarded by the 
esident as a conveniently located 

d capable advisor on problems closer 

home. Berle himself has declared 
‘hat his job is of “temporary nature.” 
‘hen it is done, he will go back to 
Columbia to teach—and probably to 
vc drafted into public service again by 
the City of New York. 








NAMES 


For the first time since he ended his 
war-relief work there in 1919, ex- 
President HERBERT HOOVER arriv- 
ed in Belgium last week. The Belgian 
Chamber of Deputies stood and cheer- 
ed when reminded of “the debt of 
gratitude we owe our great bene- 
factor.” But the ex-President declared 
flatly: “There will be no decorating.” 


7 * 





London’s leading hostess when her 
father was Britain’s Prime Minister, 
ISHBEL MacDONALD, daughter of 
the late J. Ramsay MacDonald, an- 
nounced her engagement to tall, sandy- 
haired Norman Ridgley, laborer and 
general handyman in the tiny British 
village of Speen. Together they will 
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Ishbel MacDonald Will Wed a Handyman 


run Speen’s 300-year-old Plow Inn, 
which Miss MacDonald has managed 
since 1936, Both are 35. 

Married for the ninth time, MRS. 
VIRGINIA OVERSHINER PATTER- 
SON STARK (BLANK) SEEGER GIL- 
BERT KAHN RAYMOND BROMLEY 
set up housekeeping in Atlanta, Ga., 
with the latest spouse, 35-year-old 
Charles R. Bromley. A 30-year-old 
former beauty contest winner, she has 
steadfastly refused to tell the name of 
her fourth husband. 

Serving a 13-day jail sentence for 
driving a truck without an operator’s 
license, BRYAN UNTIEDT, 19, who 
saved the lives of 14 schoolchildren 
marooned in a blizzard-bound bus in 
Colorado in 1931, was freed when an 
aged Denver lawyer sent in $7 to pay 
his fine because “it is too bad that a 
fine boy like that should be a prisoner.” 

Tricked out in the latest Paris fash- 
ions, MRS. RUBYE ZIONCHECK, wid- 
ow. of Washington’s sensational Rep- 
resentative Martin Zioncheck, arrived 
in Washington, D. C., to tell reporters 
that she was ready for a second mar- 
riage “if a good man comes along.” 
She revealed she had written a novel 
about love and dust storms, 















Now to Getin.. 
Make up to $75 a week 
It's no trick to make up 
to $12 a day when you 
use yourcar asa Mc Ness 
**Store on Wheels.’’ ’ 
Farmers are buying everything they Use Your 
can from McNess men. Attractive a. R 


business-getting prizes, also money- 

saving deals to customers make selling . 
McNess daily necessities a snap. This to Raise 
business is depression-proof. 


We Supply Capital— Start Now! 


There's no better work anywhere— 
pays well, permanent, need no ex- 
perience to start and we supply cap- 


Your 


PAY 


ital to help you get started quick. You sta.t making 


money first day. Write at once for McNess Dealer 
Book—tells all—no obligation. (92-B) 


THE McNESS CO., 614 Adams St., Freeport, ti. 


EASTER LILY 


The Natural BEAUTY and Fragrance of 
this SIBERIAN EASTER LILY with 12 
to 20 Deep Scarlet Blooms from ONE 
Spike—will add a Spiritual touch to 
each Easter occasion. Comes in own 
POT with Bulb Fibre. Keep DAMP and 
it will bloom by Easter. Cellophane 
packed, in Box. Postpaid for 25c. Three 
for 50c. Order NOW for the Early Easter. 


REGAL BULB CO., 
Dept. 84 Westport, Conn. 


GARDENWEEDER FREE 


HANDIEST TOOL ON EARTH 

To introduce to you our Vigorous Northern Grown 
“Pure Bred”’ Garden and Farm Seeds, Plants 
Bulbs, Fruits and other Nursery Items we 
will mail you this handy garden tool and 
Big 1938 Catalog Free. Most com- 
plete Seed and Nursery book, 180 
pages, 600 pictures. Bargain Prices, 
Write today. _Serid 10c to cover packing an 


d . 
CONDON BROS. SEEDSMEN 
“uNnolrs 















Box 140 ROCKFORD, 


GROUND ALMONDS 
A delicious nut flavor re 
sem bli coconut or almond. Meat 
clear white, covered with thin brown 
skin; grows near surface, very 
lific, a single nut yielding 200 to le 
Any soil. Grow some for children. 
Pkt. 10c, 3 for 25c.Seed catalog free. 
American Seed & Plant Co. 
Quincy, Ill. 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical Power Plow and Cultivatop y 
for Gardeners, Suburbanites, Florists, 
Truckers, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers v4 
Low Prices - Easy Terms 


American Farm Machine Co. 
1098 33rd Av. SE. Minneapolis, Minn. 













conve JUNIOR GUITAR 
handsome . A“ uv 


instrument NOW, Sons 
Here's How. Just send 
your name and address 
(SEND NO MONEY). WE TRUST 
VOU with 30 packs of Garden Seeds 
to sell at 10c a packet. When sold 
send $3.00 collected and WE WILL 
SEND thie mahogany finish guitar 
and Five Minute Instruction Book 
absolutely FREE. Write for seeds NOW. 
A post card will do. Address: 
LANCASTER COUNTY SEED COMPANY’ 
Station 43, Paradise, Pennsytvania 


“| BELIEVE IN GOD” 


ly 

Rev. Herbert Hitchen 
and other liberal religious 
literature sent upon request. 


M. F. DEWSON 
Box 41-PE, Milton, Mass. 














a Lodestone $1 per pair 


Cards, Dice, Inks, Charms, etc. Catalog 
FREE. 6th and 7th Books of Moses $1. 
D. SMYTHE CO., Box 15, Newark, Mo. 


RAISE GUINEA PIGS for US 
MAKE MONEY. Thousands needed for 
Laboratory Research. We supply breed- 
ers and buy the youn Write today for 
FREE illustrated . Research Seoply 
la, 


Filia 








Corp.. Dept. A-10, 2436 W. York St. . Ph’ 
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Cryptanalyst 


Uuooa masan aguso gukuu iuuia eiy. 

When a message bearing this strange 
sentence fell into the hands of the 
Canadian government some months 
ago, baffled officials knew of only one 
thing to do. They got permission of 
the United States government to call 
upon the services of a 45-year-old 
matron in Washington, D. C. 

Last week, because Canadian offi- 
cials had had the foresight to ask the 
help of Mrs. Elizabeth Smith Fried- 
man, five Vancouver Chinese were in 
jail and one of Canada’s largest opium- 
smuggling rings had been smashed. 

Discovering the hidden meaning of 
such words as “uuooa masan” is all 
part of an ordinary day’s work for 
Mrs. Friedman. As chief of the 
cryptanalytic section of the Coast 
Guard Intelligence Division, the first 
and only woman in the service, she 
has been deciphering secret codes for 
the government ever since the be- 
ginning of the World war. When 
the war started, Uncle Sam had no 
staff to read enemy ciphers. To 
remedy this situation, Mrs. Friedman 
and her husband were called upon. 

Before she went into government 
service, Mrs. Friedman had been a high 
school principal in her native state of 
Indiana, and her main experience with 
cryptograms had been some research 
on the biliteral cipher of Sir Francis 
Bacon. If she had ever thought that 
there was glamor in the work of de- 
coding secret messages, nearly 20 
years of service have altered her 
opinion. Most of the time, she claims, 
her ‘job consists of nothing more ad- 
venturous than sitting at her desk, 
silently mulling over the possibilities 
that may yield the key to some code. 
In the case of the message given to her 
by the Canadian government, Mrs. 
Friedman was able to establish that 
the code was written by a Chinese, 
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Canada Needed Mrs. Friedman 


WOMEN IN THE NEWS 











Then, after deciphering it, she had an 
interpreter translate it. Because so 
many codes are based on foreign 
languages, she says, a knowledge of 
languages is the first requirement for 
a cryptanalyst. 

Mrs, Friedman and her staff do de- 
coding not only for the Coast Guard 
Intelligence Division, but for the five 
other agencies of the Treasury De- 
partment—Internal Revenue, Alcohol 
Tax, Secret Service, Customs and Nar- 
cotics. The main part of her work 
has to do with smuggling. Lieut. Col. 
Friedman, her husband, is now chief 
cryptanalyst of the Army Signal Corps. 
The Friedmans have a 13-year-old 
daughter and a 10-year-old son. The 
girl likes to play with codes but the 
boy prefers airplane models. 





“Equal Rights” Setback 


Last week 16 men pondered a de- 
cision directly affecting every woman 
in the United States. Finally, after 
seven full days of study and four of 
argument, they refused to commit 
themselves one way or the other. 

For the first time in the 14 years 
since it was first introduced into Con- 
gress, the Equal Rights Amendment 
was put to a vote by a subcommittee 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee. 
By a tie of 8-8, the subcommittee 
blocked a report which would send to 
the Senate for debate this proposed 
Constitutional amendment: “Men and 


women Shall have equal rights 
throughout the United States and 


every place subject to its jurisdiction.” 
Ordinarily a tie vote would have 
killed the amendment, but the com- 
mittee agreed to a move to reconsider. 

The amendment, for which the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party has fought since 
1923, would with one stroke wipe out 
over 1,000 laws distinguishing between 
the status of men and women in re- 
gard to property, inheritance, guard- 
ianship and domicile rights (PATH- 
FINDER, June 19). 

To stress what the opposition con- 
sidered to be the most important fac- 
tor in their argument, Miss Dorothy 
Straus, New York Attorney and leader 
of the impressive array of women’s 
organizations lined up against the 
measure,f called upon factory-trained 
Miss Pauline Newman for leading testi- 
mony against the amendment. Plain- 
speaking Miss Newman, a representa- 
tive of the National Women’s Trade 
Union League, opposed the measure 
as “an instrument of destruction 
which would wipe out all labor legis- 
lation which has been enacted for the 
protection of women wage earners.” 
Thousands of women have been bene- 








+t Among organizations opposing the amendment 
were: the National League of Women Voters, Na- 
tional Women’s Trade Union League, the A. F. of L., 
the International Ladies Garment Workers Union, the 
National Board of the Y. W. C. A., National Con- 
sumers League, Girls’ Friendly Society of America, 
National Association of Catholic Women, National 
Council of Jewish Women, the Women’s Homeopathic 
Medical Fraternity and the National American 
Woman's Suffrage Association. 
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Mrs. Miller Led the Supporters 


fited by minimum wage and maxin 
hours laws, she contended. 

An unexpected statement given 
by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt add 
weight to the opponents’ argume: 
In a press conference the Presid: 
wife declared, “I still believe in p 
tective legislation for women in 
dustrial groups . . . I have never b 
convinced that they (women) 
ready to fight their own battles.” 

In an opposition summary 
amendment was branded as “inet! 
tive in and of itself; dangerous, si 
it would do irreparable harm by nu! 
fying such legislation—social, « 
nomic and industrial—which does | 
treat men and women equally; 
necessary, since it would do nothi: 
that cannot be done without it by ! 
same method of specific legislation 
each state to meet specific handica) 

Leading supporters of the meas: 
Mrs. Emma Guffey Miller, Nati: 
Democratic committeewoman fi! 
Pennsylvania and sister of Sena! 
Joseph F, Guffey, asserted that 
called protective legislation” dama 
the economic standing of women 
interferes withgheir economic secu 
ty. -Supporting this contention, |) 
Mariam E. Oatman of the, Brooki' 
Institution branded protective |) 
for women as “the most preposterous 
gold brick ever foisted upon an e 
nomic group... The laws of eco 
omy know no sex distinction.” 

Mrs. Stephen Pell of New Yo! 
chairman of the Council of the Natio 
al Woman’s Party which was founded 
17 years ago for the sole purpose 
pushing through the Equal Rigli!s 
Amendment, declared that “the Ind! 
vidual woman is still regarded unde! 
the law as part being, part chat! 
She is to be protected and pampered 
as pet by another human being, 
through accident of birth, happened 
to be a man,” 

Asked by a committee membe! 
women had stamina to engage in « 
tain occupations, Mrs. Maude Willia 
proofreader on the New York Hera 
Tribune, replied, “Stamina! The fi 
thing a man does when his wife d 
is to get some other woman to do |! 
dirty work.” 
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MOVIE WORLD 


You'll Be Seeing 


The Beloved Brat (Warner Bros.): 
Simply and with an unusual lack of 
Hollywood trappings, this photoplay 
reveals the problems revolving around 

child who threatens to become an 
incorrigible misfit because of neglect 
by thoughtless parents. Much of the 
sincerity of this study of a grave 
situation is due to the understanding 
performances of Bonita Granville as 
the neglected child, Donald Crisp and 
Natalie Moorhead as her wealthy par- 
ents, and Dolores Costello as the sym- 
pathetic superintendent of the girls’ 
school in which Bonita is placed. Not 
detracting from the main theme is the 
hint of a romance between Miss Cos- 
tello and Donald Briggs. While not 
a deep or important survey of the 
field of child guidance, “The Beloved 
Brat” has been thoughtfully made 
and deserves the consideration of all 
parents. 
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Penrod and His Twin Brother (War- 
ner Bros.): With the second appear- 
ance of Billy Mauch as the 14-year- 
old “Penrod,” it begins to look as 
though Warner Brothers were plan- 
ning what should be a nice little series 
featuring the Booth Tarkington hero. 
rhe story involves Penrod’s latest ad- 

ntures, a tough kid who is Penrod’s 
opposite. in everything but looks 

Bobby Mauch), and a gang of Junior 
G-men who discover the hideout of 
some real gangsters. Spring Byington 

IF rank Craven play Penrod’s par- 
ents. Although it was probably made 
to entice the kiddies into Saturday 

tinees, a good many adults will find 
the movie a pleasing evening’s enter- 


fainment. 

Of Human Hearts (M-G-M): To the 
long line of tear-evoking pictures 
out mother love and ungrateful 


sons, Which started with “Over The 
Hill To The Poorhouse” and ranged 
t] rough “Madame X” and “Stella 
Dallas,” there now comes “Of Human 
irts.” Better done than many of its 
predecessors because of its simple tale 
| goodcharacterizations, “Of Human 
Hearts” would have been better if its 
pace had been swifter. Slowly, linger- 
ng over each episode, the story tells 
of an itinerant preacher (Walter Hus- 
/ and his family who go to a 
tier town in pre-Civil war days. 

; son (James Stewart) grows up to 

e his father’s stern principles. 
lhrough the sacrifices of the mother 
ulah Bondi) the boy goes to medi- 

' school and, during the war, be- 
es a brilliant Union Army surgeon. 
father dies and the son forgets 
mother. Only after a reprimand 

m Abraham Lincoln (John Carra- 
ne) does the youth return to bright- 
his mother’s drab life. If not so 
eat a picture as M. G. M. seems to 
ink it is, “Of Human Hearts” should 


Huston and Bondi Have an Ungrateful Son 


at least prove popular and profitable 
at the box-office. 


NLRB— 


(Continued from page 3) 





gaining, 14 of 20 cases involving such 
decisions were decided in favor of the 
A. F. of L., and only six in favor of 
the C. I. O. 

After hearing similar answers of this 
factual nature, Senator Burke decided 
that perhaps the Board was not so 
much at fault as the Wagner Act 
itself. With that, the Senate group 
put off all action on the investigation 
proposal, and the NLRB added once 
more to its strength. Indeed, with the 
Supreme Court behind it, with in- 
junctions ruled out, and with its fair- 
ness and competence fairly well estab- 
lished in the Senate, the Board last 
week could look forward to a period 
in which it probably would find less 
and less trouble in functioning as the 
Wagner Act intended. 

FUNCTION, METHOD: The Ford 
Motor Company case is a typical il- 
lustration of how and why the Labor 
Board functions. The case grew out 
of a riotous demonstration in Dear- 
born, Mich., last May (see cut, page 3). 
At that time, union organizers were 
beaten up when they sought to dis- 
tribute pamphlets to Ford workers. 
The union filed a complaint with the 
Board; hearings opened in July; and 
late last December the Board found 
the Ford Company guilty of violent 
interference with the right of workers 
to organize. Among other things, the 
company was ordered to “cease and 
desist” from violating the Wagner Act 
and to restore to their jobs 29 workers 
who had been fired allegedly for union 
activity. Now pending in the courts, 
the Ford case may eventually reach 
the Supreme Court. 

As in the Ford case, the Labor 
Board’s primary function in all labor 
disputes is to guarantee the right of 
workers in interstate commerce to 
organize and bargain collectively, The 
Wagner Act outlaws the specific em- 
ployer acts that militate against em- 


























For Quick Cough 
Relief, Mix This 
Remedy, at Home 


No Work. 













No Cooking. Real Saving. 








Here’s an old home remedy your mother 


used, but, for real results, it is still the best 
thing ever known for coughs that start from 
colds. Try it once, and you'll swear by it. 

It’s no trouble at all. Make a syrup by 
Stirring 2 cups of granulated sugar and one 
cup of water a few moments, until dissolved, 
No cooking is needed—a child could do it. 

Now put 2% ounces of Pinex into a pint 
bottle, and add your syrup. This gives you 
a full pint of actually better cough remedy 
than you could buy ready-made for four 
times the money. It keeps perfectly, tastes 
fine, and lasts a family a long time. 

And there is positively nothing like it for 
quick action. You can feel it take hold in- 
stantly. It loosens the phlegm, soothes the 
inflamed membranes, and helps clear the air 
passages, No cough remedy, at any price, 
could be more effective. 

Pinex is a concentrated compound of Nor- 
way Pine, famous for its prompt action on 
throat and bronchial membranes. Money re- 
funded if it doesn’t please you in every way. 


Curtains, faded garments, 
rug rags, etc., with the 
BRIGHTER and FASTER 
new “PERFECTION” DYES. 


Send this ad with ‘ss 
cents for a Sackoge of Ecru, Mulberry, Taupe, 
Blue, Turquoise reen, old Rose or New mine 
(your choice) and we will send a package any 
other color dye desired FREE. 

PERFECTION DYES, DOVER- FOXCROFT, ME. 


FEB. 2 6 1938 


SATURDAY 
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BIG MAGAZINES 


For Only $2.00 


Any 3 in additionto PATHFINDER 


—American Boy, 8 mos, —McCall’s Magazine, ! yr. 

—American Fruit —Modern Romances, | yr. 
Grower, 2 yrs. —Open Road (Boys) 16 mos. 

—Breeder’s Gazette, —Parent's Magazine, 


6 mos. 

2 yrs. —Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 
—Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. — poultry Tribune, 2 yrs. 
—Christian Herald, 6 mos. _gomantic Magazine, 1 yr. 
—Home Arts Needlecraft, —Screen Book, 1 yr. 


2 yrs. —Successful Farming, 2 yrs. 
—Household Magazine, —True Confessions, 1 yr. 
2 yrs. —Woman’s World, 2 yrs. 


Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States. 
No change or substitution jin the list of magazines 
permit Magazines MU: all go to one address. 
Check magazines wanted and send this advertisement 
with remittance to PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, 
D. C. Send PATHFINDER and magazines checked to 
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ployee rights. With these acts clearly 
defined, the NLRB is authorized to is- 
sue “cease and desist” orders wher- 
ever violations of the law are found. 

In broad outline, the Board’s meth- 
od of action is as follows: (1) It re- 
eeives complaints only from workers 
or workers’ organizations; (2) if it de- 
cides that the complaints justify a 
hearing, and if the hearing finds the 
employer guilty, a “cease and desist” 
order is issued; and (3) if a violator 
refuses to obey the order, the Board 
asks a Federal court to force com- 
pliance. If the violator still refuses to 
obey, the court may punish him for 
contempt, but the NLRB itself can fix 
no penalties. At the same time, the 
employer can appeal to the Federal 
court against the Board’s order, and 
either the Board or the employer can 
appeal to the Supreme Court after the 
lower court hands down its decision. 

The National Labor Relations Board 
in Washington performs its giant task 
through a network of 22 regional 
boards. The national Board is a three- 
man body appointed for five years by 
the President with consent of the Sen- 
ate, each member receiving $10,000 a 
year. Besides Chairman Madden, the 
present members are Edwin S. Smith, 
46, and Donald W. Smith, 39. These 
three run the entire administrative 
machinery and sometimes hold hear- 
ings themselves. As a rule, however, 
all cases are handled through regional 
directors, regional attorneys, and trial 
examiners. Regional officials frequent- 
ly obtain compliance with the law 
without any formal procedure. The 
NLRB, however, is meant neither to 
mediate nor conciliate and has no au- 
thority to dictate terms for working 
conditions. Its basic concern and 
ehief duty are to iron out labor dis- 
putes so that both sides can be on 
equal! footing for bargaining. 

In conducting its affairs in the vast 
field of American industry, the Board 
employs a staff of bétween 600 and 700 
workers. Sometimes hailed as the 
smallest governmental agency in 
Washington, it has rapidly become one 
of the most important. In the fiscal 
year of 1938, it handled its task on 
the relatively small budget of $2,530,- 
000. For the 1939 fiscal year, it is 
now seeking an appropriation of $2,- 
955,000, but its Senate foes would re- 
duce this by $385,000. 

CRITICISM: The Senate move to re- 
duce the NLRB appropriation is 
symptomatic of the fact that the Board 
still has to cope with considerable 
unfriendliness in Congress as well as 
in the field of business, 

The main charge aimed at the law, 
and indirectly at the Board, is that 
the law makes government a partisan 
in labor disputes—a partisan on the 
side of labor. Thus, any worker can 
appeal to the NLRB against his em- 
ployer but the employer cannot do the 
same against the worker. Thus, too, 
the law specifies only the employer’s 
illegal acts and says nothing about the 
worker’s responsibilities. All this is 
cheerfully admitted, however, because 
those who fashioned the Wagner Act 
deliberately designed it as a measure 
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meant chiefly to protect labor. What 
the Labor Board flatly denies is that 
the cards are stacked against the em- 
ployer. On this point Chairman Mad- 
den has thus expressed himself: 


Assault and battery, simple assault, 
violation of ‘injunctions, inciting to 
riot, riot, unlawful assembly, disor- 
derly conduct, loitering, vagrancy, un- 
lawful distribution of literature, lit- 
tering the streets and obstructing 
traffic are some of the offenses for 
which strikers and labor agitators are 
commonly summarily fined and jailed. 
Is it seriously contended that when, 
over against all these legal weapons 
which are aimed at employees, there 
is placed the one remedy of a cease 
and desist order against an employer 
who violates the law, the scales of the 
law are loaded against the employer? 


Aside from the criticisms made by 
employers, one of the important at- 
tacks on the Labor Board has to do 
with the elections it supervises to de- 
termine what unions should represent 
workers in collective bargaining. This 
involves the war between the A, F. of 
L. and the C. I. O., the former charg- 
ing that the Board favors the C. I. O. 
Yet, the Board has figures seeming to 
prove otherwise. 

Another complaint is that the Board 
has not served to cut down the number 
of strikes. One of the purposes of 
the Wagner Act is “to diminish the 
causes of labor disputes,” but its crit- 
ics have pointed out that the early his- 
tory of the NLRB was marked by an 
epidemic of strikes. The Board’s de- 
fenders have sought to explain this by 
asserting that the Board’s first efforts 
were greatly hampered by court in- 
junctions and by doubts about the 
law’s constitutionality, Further, Chair- 
man Madden has pointed out that 
strikes dropped sharply after the Su- 
preme Court upheld the Wagner Aet. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS: Despite the 
arguments that revolve around it, how- 
ever, the National Labor Relations 
Board seems stronger now than at 
any time since its creation, One rea- 
son for this is its solid record of 
achievement. Last week, the latest 
figures available on this subject told 
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an eloquent story: Up to Januar, 
1938, in the 27 months since it be: 
to function, spending little more {| 
$3,000,000, the Board had handled | 
179 cases involving close to 3,000, 
workers. Covering action on chars. 
of unfair labor practices and electi: 
of union representatives for collec! 
bargaining, the total of 11,179 was 
counted for in part as follows: 


1) Of the 11,179 cases, 7,760 w« 
closed, leaving 3,419 pending at 1! 
beginning of 1938. 

2) Of the 7,760 closed, 4,440 cas: 
involving over 1,000,000 workers we: 
closed by agreement of both partic 
1,162 cases were dismissed by 1! 
Board; 1,751 were withdrawn; a 
407 were disposed of in other way) 

3) In 1,256 strike cases, 957 wi 
settled and 165,278 workers were 1 
stored to their jobs after strikes and 
lockouts. In addition, 489 threatene: 
strikes, involving 125,000 worke: 
were averted. 

4) Other cases included 948 ek 
tions to determine bargaining ag« 
cies for employees and reinstatem< 
of 8,000 workers who had been fire: 
for union activity. 


When he appeared before the Sen:te 
subcommittee early this month, Chair- 
man Madden had this to say of | 
NLRB’s accomplishments: “I assert 
that a more competent and workm 
like piece of legal staff work has never 
been done by any agency or ente! 
prise in or out of government.” That 
statement, viewed in the light of (iz 
ures cited above, is not so sweeping 
or rash as it may at first seem—cer- 
tainly, few groups can claim a better 
record. Because of this, because o/ 
the fact also that it has been strength- 
ened by favorable court opinions aii! 
by a Senate body that found-no good 
reason to investigate it, the Labo: 
Board today is well fortified agains! 
indiscriminate attack. Like the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, like t! 
Federal Trade Commission, like othe: 
Federal agencies before it, the NLIt!} 
is reaching a stage of general acce))! 
ance as a necessary fixture of gove! 
ment. Indeed, so impressive has i's 
work been that several states have es- 
tablished “little NLRBs” to do 
intrastate labor what the big NLItb 
does for interstate labor. 

As a matter of fact, the Labor Boa! 
is not altogether a young idea in 
America. Basically, the only thing 
young about it is its permanent ch 
acter. In the Wilson Administration. 
a similar agency functioned with gr: 
success as a temporary war-time m« 
ure, and two other temporary boar 
of the same nature functioned in | 
first years of the New Deal. The p 
ent Board, however, is America’s ! 
permanent one and as such, it is p! 
ing a historic and relatively new | 
in the stirring story of capital-la! 
relationships. The future may p! 
that changes are needed in the |! 
that created it, but the NLRB its 
can be expected to remain essenti 
the same. This is generally conc: 
by all who believe that modern 
chine economics’ and mass indus 
have made some such agency not 0 
inescapable but also highly desira} ' 
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‘NEEDLE DESIGNS 





BEAUTY WHEREVER THEY GO 


6012—Search far and wide, you'll rarely find a 
ispread as lovely as this one. See the graceful 
quet that is embroidered om the center and the 
nal motifs that finish the bolster and corners. 
eautiful lilac plumes are lovely in their own 
1 colors or any bright shades that harmonize 
w bedroom furnishings. See how effectively French 
knot = i —emnee with lazy-daisy, single and 
outline stitches. 
5946—With Spring just around the corner, doilies 
ywing more and more popular, for they make 
e look so light, so fresh and cool. These crochet- 
lies with the rose and bow knot design are ever 
and decorative. The large oval one can_be 
ised as oe oo jece in the dining room or on any 
tat sed in sete— they lend gracious beauty to any 
es or informal, dinner party. 


fom 


hd 


Per 


Complete instructions are included in each 
rn, priced at 15¢ each. Address Needlecraft Edi- 


, PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C 








READERS WRITE 


(Continued from page 2) 





ganda or, at least, an effective system of 
red-penciling of all the plaguing, nonsen- 
distracting and costly humbug now 
ting society. 
ne wonders a bit, however, about the 
ria to be applied in this age of shift- 
standards and multitudinous philoso- 
es. It may not be so easy to determine 
Who is goring whose ox, or whose ox 


— 


should be gored and whose should not 
and why... 

In view of PATHFINDER’s reference to 
the Institute and its lengthy article some 
time ago on the abuses of propaganda, it 
is interesting to read the story on Spain 
on page 8 of the February 5 issue : 
The Institute for Propaganda Analysis 
might examine the item to determine 
whether it represents objective fact or a 
form of legitimate or illegitimate propa- 
ganda... 

(Rev.) N. Donnay 
Staples, Minn. 


[PATHFINDER believes its Feb. 5 Spanish story 
was a fair recital of facts.—Ed.] 


Bouquets, Brickbats, “Readers Write” 

I have been a reader of PATHFINDER 
for many years and appreciate its many 
virtues, but I am somewhat amused at its 
attitude on the “Readers Write” column, 
for it seems to have drifted into the pro- 
verbial chatter of an old maids’ conven- 
ee = a 

In other words, we are being amused 
with playthings while Mother Congress 
and the Administration enjoy their after- 
noon siestas of inactivity. Why not dis- 
cuss more subjectsethat are of immediate 
and vital importance to the consuming 
public, which is always the goat in all this 
fantastic joy-riding? ... 

M. M. Heptonstall 
Davenport, Iowa 


. - * 


Everyone is handing you bouquets and 
other things on practically every article 
in your journal, but may I present a very 
large hand-picked bunch of prairie roses 
for the delightful names in your “Lucids.” 
They are distinctly different and refresh- 
ing. Consider, for instance, Aunt Irma 
and Albert, Dimwitt and Bimbo, Bunchuck 
and Dzudi in your January 29th issue. 
The Star Spangled Banner and “Lucids”’ 
forever! 

H. La Furge 
Holabird, S. Dak. 
. * * 

I have long felt an urge to address 
“Readers Write” for the purpose of crit- 
icizing your critics . I say you area 
good sport. We’ll continue to read what 
you write and believe you are trying to 
give us the facts. 

G. F. Slatter 
Irma, Wis. 
7. 7 * 

. The “Readers Write” page interests 
me. Varied opinions and the editor's 
comments help in forming judgments. 

Mrs. Kaye 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
om * om 

I have read some very fine things in 
PATHFINDER, but one of the finest is 
contained in these three lines in the 
“Readers Write” columns of January Ist: 

“Because it finds it stimulating and 
often instructive, PATHFINDER welcomes 
criticism from readers in whatever way 
they care to express it—Ed.” 

I wish this sentence might be framed 
and placed on the desk of every executive, 
from head janitors of apartments to the 
highest executives of our land. I am 
glad to hear from someone who is not 
only big enough to take it, but big enough 
also to profit from it. 

G. H. Stafford 
Portland, Ore. 
. * * 

After some 40 years of editing one of 
the best magazines, you don’t know how 
to run one yet—according to some of the 
letters in “Readers Write.” Well, one 
gets fed up on incompetent criticism. Just 
you keep on keeping on, Mr. Editor. 

John Logan Lewis 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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CONSTIPATION? 


TRY THIS 
EASY 


3 


RELIEF! 


Wise folks in this section know how to chase 
that mean, out-of-kilter feeling due to constipa- 
tion. And they don’t put up with bad-tasting 
doses either. Millions of people like yourself 
have found that no other type of laxative can do 
exactly what Feen-a-mint does. Feen-a-mint 
rates 8 stars for 8 special benefits. *%1. NO 
STOMACH UPSET—With Feen-a-mint you don’t 
swallow a heavy, bulky dose; the: » is nothing to 
further burden an already over-burdened diges- 
tion. *2. CHEWING AIDS DIGESTION—The 
chewing stimulates the flow of the same natural 
alkaline fluids that help food digest. %*3. ACTS 
WHERE YOU NEED IT—Feen-a-mint’s tasteless 
laxative ingredient does nothing in the stomach. 
It passes to the intestines, and does its work 
where you want it to—easily, pleasantly. “ 
Feen-a-mint won’t gripe, nauseate, or disturb 
sleep. Let whole family enjoy this first-rate 3-star 
relief. Easy—pleasant! At your druggists’ or 
write for generous FREE sample package. 
FEEN-A-MINT, Dept. 146, Newark, N. N. 4. 


Best Support 
4for Rupture 


>, 4 the Human Hand 


Why worry and suffer with that rup- 
ture any longer? Learn about my per- 
fected truss Liven tion. Ithas brought 
ease, comfort and happiness to thoo- 
sands whosuffered from a 
ture. Equipped with easy Autom 
Air Cushion it softly yet securely 
holds the rupture in 
any position. 















No 
springs or hard 
No salves or pilasters. 
’ low in price. Sent on tria! to prove it, 

are of imitations. Never sold in stores nor by 
agents. Write today’ for. full information sent free in plain envelope. 





| BROOKS CO., 310-R State St., MARSHALL, MICH. 


Monument Book. $11 Up 
Guaranteed. Freight paid. Write 
quickly. U. S. MARBLE & GRAN- 
ITE CO., A-59, Oneco, Florida 


DICE CARDS 


Inks, Shiners, Danbs and Accessories. 
Catalog FREE. 
HILL BROS., Box P, SALIDA, COLO. 


alional! 


MIDGET 
a 


Comes complete—ready to use. Ne 
batteries, tubes, or electrical connec- 
tions needed. Beautiful tone, clear re- 
conten, 1 works 


tely. se anywhere in @ 
office, hotel, etc. NOT A TO ¥ 





, bed, 
srecticnl pot that will | 
pouncements, ote. ‘SEND NO MONEY | ie ya 


markt Bota a fom conta ibe postage, On cash Bene: 235, we 
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ARTHRITIS! 


NEURITIS — RHEUMATISM 


Read the book that is helping thousands.’A 
postcard brings you a FREE copy latestedition 
“The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism” sealed 
and postpaid. Address the author today—H, P. 
Clearwater, Ph. D.,209-D St., Hallowell, Maine. 





In view of our special advertis- 
ing we will send you asa. ... 
Just mail your address and 20c 
(coin) tor ixpenses tot * RINGEL, 


15 Park Row, Dept. S$, New York 
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“Glad rm Alive!”’ « « life is pleasant 


if you are feeling good and 
‘peppy.’ That’s what Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery did for me. It gave 
me a better appetite, in- 
creased the flow of gastric 
juice and thus improved my 
digestion. It’s a tonic that 
= helps build you up.” It 
relieves stomach upsets due 

: to excess acidity and you 
feel better in many ways. Buy now at 
any drug store. 





This iustrated 
ad descriptive 
book contains valu- 


jogs: 
fulness. low vitali- 
ty, sleeplessness 
night rising, and 
bladder le. 


If you have these 


: without _ 
Send today for this illustrated free another day 


Pilon Pact 40%. “Alec contsine Infor. 
en ° 
mation about tha, Milford” Sanitarium Mies = 
an eo m an mod. tmen 
— there. —e P ~ 
Mitrorp Gapramon, Dept. PF., 
Milford, Kan 


Gentlemen : Send 1 me your Free Book of Facts. 
Name 





rams, numbness ee. Desay canon 
373-2 laserance Exchange Bidg., Detroit, Mich 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE— 


o ’ 
Without Calomel— And You'll pe Out 
os * ° 9 

of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to 

The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not flowing 
freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just decays in 
the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. You get 
constipated. Your whole system is poisoned and 
you feel sour, sunk and the world looks punk. 

Amere bowel movement doesn’t get at the cause. 
It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
to get these two pounds of bile flowing freely and 
make you feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet 
amazing in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills by name. 25c at all drug stores. 
Stubborniy refuse anything else. ©1936. c.P. inc. 


~ po you 
GET UP NIGHTS? 


If you are forced to get up often at night because of 
a burning sensation and a frequent desire to urinate 
due to irritation in the bladder, I want you to try a 
treatment that relieved me of this trouble. I’ll glad- 
ly send you a trial size Free of Charge. This trial 
treatment alone should aoe | you much welcome relief 
and help you to get several nights of sound, restful 
sleep. By all means try it and see for yourself what 
a world of difference it makes if you don’t have to get 
up during the night. Write today for a Free Trial. 
F. L. McWethy. Dept. 14-C8. Marshall, Mich. 


THREE POINT 
SUCTION ROOFLESS 


bf Featherweight—No ng— 
\ Natural me a — Better. 
Singers, Speakers, like the extra 
tongue room, clearer mouth. All 
forms false TEETH by mail— 
















Day Trial. & Trial, “oo CMS, Say 2258 tied ad Cees Gy. Tara, a FLA. 


Let me tell you of my mild, pain- 
less, low cost home treatment. 28 years 
Recal Clint, » of one of America’ °s Finest 

where I have successfully 


thousands of cases. Write me 
today for Free Teal Offer. No obligation. Address 
840, Kansas City, Mo. 
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PASTIME, LUCIDS 
Coin Catch 


This stunt may be tried for self- 
amusement or “perfected” for the en- 
tertainment of others. Two or three 
small coins are needed. First raise 
the right elbow shoulder high, with 
the forearm parallel to the body and 
the palm down, Then place the coins 
on the elbow about an inch apart. 
Finally, drop the elbow suddenly and 
try to catch the coins separately be- 
fore they fall to the floor. The per- 
former is not allowed to throw the 
coins upward before the elbow is 
dropped. But he may lower his body 
as the coins fall to make catching 
them more certain. The idea is to 
catch the coins from above, with 


the palm down. 
———_____. ge 


Dot-Square Puzzle 

Try your pencil on this tricky puz- 
zle—perhaps you will need a ruler 
too. Examination of the accompany- 
ing illustration will show it to be a 
square in which 
there are twelve 
widely scattered 
dots. The puzzle 
is to divide the 
square into four 
figures of the same 
size and_ shape 
with each figure 
containing just 
three dots. That should be easy, but 
here’s where the difficuty lies—the di- 
vider can use only two straight lines. 
Can you do it? If not, watch for 
the solution next week. 








Brain Teaser 


Ninety-one cannon balls, each 10 
inches in diameter, are piled in the 
form of a square pyramid. Each layer 
is a square, having the same number 
of rows of balls each way, and each 
succeeding layer, from bottom to top, 
is one row smaller each way than the 
layer beneath it, until the top of the 
pile is capped with a single ball, all 
in perfect alignment and tangency. 
What is the perpendicular height of 
the pile? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The man 
had $20 in bank A and $400 in bank B. 


>——————~—>>o—___—_— 


Smiles 


Wanda—He wore my photo over 
his heart and it stopped a bullet while 
he was in Spain. 

Ethel—I’m not surprised, dear, It 
would stop anything. 








Sally (in the moonlight)—Does the 
moon affect the tide? 
Mikhail—Ne, just the untied. 


Boogy—What part of the auto kills 
the most people? 
Woogy—That’s an easy one—the nut 


behind the wheel. 



















Lawyer Berzan—Do you understand the 
nature of an oath, Mrs. Scruggs? 

Mrs. Scruggs—Well, my husband ha; 
tended the furnace for 30 years, been a 
dub golfer for 15 years, and we have four 
grown sons. 


Ethel—And he said my face was a 
perfect poem, 

Christy—So it is, dear. 
one of Browning’s. 

Ethel—Browning! Why Browning? 

Christy—Because some of the lines 
are so deep. 


It’s iike 


Bunchuck—That woman sings with 
a great deal of feeling, it seems to ie. 

Dzudi—Well, I hope she isn’t feeling 
as bad as it sounds. 


Fosh—Got a minute to spare? 
Shof—Sure. 
Fosh—Tell me all you know, 


Guppy—It’s money, money, money 
all the time. Do you think [’m the 
goose that lays the golden eggs? 

Mrs. Guppy—No, not that one, d 


School Doctor—Heyton, your vision 
is impaired by astigmatism; you 
should have glasses. 

Heyton—I have a pair at home, 
Doc. But I don’t wear them because 
Ma’s afraid I'll break them. Besides, 
she wears them all the time herself. 

Doctor—Were the glasses prescrib- 
ed for you or for your mother? 





Hey Neither one, Doc. They're 
Pa’s, 
Cryeng—I heard you barely 


caped from that fire at the hotel 
night. 

Holowynge—That’s not strictly t: 
I had on my pajamas. 


Josias—We have been married [or 
15 years now and we have never ye! 
had an argument. 

Ferdinand—That’s right. Let her 
have her own way. Never argue 


CUT THIS OUT! 


Here is a full or part-time 
job that will pay you well. 
We need livewire, responsi- 
ble men and women as Sub- 
scription Representatives in 
all states. Write at once for 
free particulars. If experi- 
enced, describe fully. Address 


Circulation Manager 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


Have you to buy, yh or exchange? Do you want 
agente? Want rN Want to Sy ibick enisto business at 
bine, through the mails? PATHFIN read by more than 
s ‘ion families. Tell your story to these interested readers 
in the fewest le words. 

Classified oa a word; minimum fourteen words. 
Each initial and grea sreap of figuree, as well as each part of the 
name and address, will be counted as words. 

ADDRESS nearest advertising office as listed on page two. 








AGENTS 





=OTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
i t or full time. If experienced so state. Address: 


pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


ASTROLOGY 


VE—HAPPINESS—SUCCESS, FREE. Three ques- 

ns answered with advice. Send 10c silver, birth- 
for Character Analysis. Doctor J. Tousana, 

f 11. Chicago. 

BOX SS 

CANDY FOR PROFIT 

: CANDY FOR PROFIT. Earn cash prizes, for 

iculars, sy self aammessee stamped envelope. 

A. R. Scott, Mahood Princeton, W. 


“CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


) USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES and 

ational Books. Sold. Rented. Exchanged, All 

ts. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash paid for used 
Complete details and bargain catalog Free. 

name. Nelson Company, 3247 Manhattan 

ng, Chicago. 

CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 


Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
es Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


Al ESS POSTCARDS AT HOME. Pay 2c per 
Everything supplied. Write Dorothea Cos- 
(P), Hynes, California. 
ESS, MAIL COSMETIC SAMPLES from home. 
nal advertiser. lc per sample, plus comm. and 
t on resulting sales. Pay weekly. Spare time, 
ea work. Information free. Sampling Division, 
B JB, Varick Station, N. Y. C. 
UP TO $23 WEEKLY; receive Free Dresses 
Show friends Janalene ‘‘Dated’’ Dresses. No 
sing. Full or spare time. Experience unneces- 
Outfit furnished. Janalene, Inc., Dept. 699, 
spolis, Ind. 


ESS ENVELOPES AT HOME. Spare time. Na- 
1 advertiser. 
iting sales. 
ee. Circularizing Department, G. P. QO, Box 
_Brooklyn, N. Y. 
i GOOD PAY. WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY. 
rience unnecessary, 
Everything Furnished. Write Nationwide 
utors, 401 Broadway, New York, Dept. — 
WOMEN WHO CAN SEW—write me today for amaz- 
ypportunity to earn extra money without can- 
Harford, Dept. C-28, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
FROG RAISING 
E FPROGS!”"’ We buy! Good prices year round! 
ll pond starts you. Free book shows sketch. 
American Frog Canning (145-B) NewOrleans, Louisiana. 
INVENTIONS 
INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. 
6 ited. Write Adam Fisher Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
: JEWELRY Poa 
RUPT STOCK WATCHES, DIAMONDS, etc 


0 values $6.95 Stamp brings catalog Mc- 
Gerty-ll, Manhattan nsas 


























Patented or Un- 
168 En- 








beet 


WE SELL ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN—Best Va- 
rieties Peach and Apple Trees low as 5c; Grape- 
3c; Shrubs, 10c; Evergreens, 25c. Vegetable 

Novelty Seeds. Catalog Free. Benton County 

Box 511, Rogers, Ark. 


__OLD MONEY WANTED 


Ol MONEY "Y WANTED. Do you know that Coin 

ctors pay up to $100.00 for certain U. S. Cents? 
Big premiums for rare coins? I buy all kinds. Send 
4 Large Coin Folder. May mean much profit to 








Max Mehl, 113 Mehl Bl Fort Worth, Texas. 
; OPPORTUNITIES 
EARN EXTRA MONEY! Prepare newspaper clippings 


ublishers. 

4: National Press; 

fornia. — a 

REDS OF GUARANTEED MONEY-MAKING 

No Convessing. Interesting Literature Free. 
e-12, Box 1485, St. Petersburg, Florida. 


ALL BLADDER 


IRRITA ~ See = ols vaese 


Stamp brings information. Division 
3923 est Sixth, LosAngeles, 















Neglected ear lead serious 
troabie later. Wel fo te for Free | "eoom.er, Gives 
facts about 80- 

year-old 


Br. Paddock, Box Shas ESS, Tome treatment. 


| ES DON’T BE CUT 
Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 


for pile suffering. If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 
iy that you read this. Write today. E. R. 
e Co., 300-C27 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 
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b Yocth or frectare 393 
S tecth replaced ----- 2.69 
§ toon areas») 
24-hour Service. 








FALSE TEETH THAT FIT ONE YEAR GUARANTEE 
jade ~ Lor until you see TOOTHMAN'’S prices. 


pas ee CS 








HOUSEHOLD 


Apricot Pudding 


Almost everyone likes a good pud- 
ding, and a piping hot apricot pudding 
goes especially well on a cold day. 
The ingredients needed are: one pound 
of dried apricots, one and a half cups 
sifted flour, one-fourth cup butter or 
other fat, one-half cup sugar, one-half 
cup milk, two eggs, two teaspoons 
baking powder and one-fourth tea- 
spoon salt. 

Wash the apricots, chop fine and 
mix them with two tablespoons of 
the flour. Sift the remaining flour 
with the baking powder and salt. 
Cream the butter or fat, add the sugar 
and well-beaten eggs, and add alter- 
nately with the milk to the sifted dry 
ingredients. Finally, pour the mix- 
ture into a greased mold and steam 
for two hours. Serve hot with a suit- 
able sauce, 


Week’s Hints 


@ Potatoes baked in the skin will be 
soggy if cooked too long. 

q If zippers work hard or stick, 
apply a little oil or vaseline to them. 

q@ Dry cakes can be made fresh by 
wrapping them in a damp cloth and 
placing in a moderately warm oven 
until the cloth is dry. 

@ Raisins used in <0 cookies and 
puddings should first be placed in hot 
water and simmered for five minutes 
to enlarge and soften them. 

g A half cup of sweet milk added 
to the bluing water will prevent 
clothes from becoming streaked dur- 
ing the bluing process. 














PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Time counts—Don’ t risk delay in pat- 

enting your invention. Write for new 48- age ee 
booklet, “‘Patent Guide for the Inventor.”’ No charge 
for preliminary information. Clarence A. O’Brien and 
Hyman aw | eng Patent Attorneys, 698-Y 
Adams Bid Washi D. C. 


Saoto Same 


SPLIT-SECOND SERVICE!—Pictures returned the 

same day received. Two beautiful professional en- 
largements and 8 gagrentece neverfade perfectone 
prints 25c coin. Sixteen pictures from roll 26c. 
Eight beautiful enlargemen from roll only 25c. 
Candid Rolls developed Free!—prints enlarged 3x4, 
only 4c each. American Studios, 200, LaCrosse, Wis. 


THE PHOTO MILL. IMMEDIATE SERVICE! Roll 

developed, printed, and choice of two enlarge- 
ments, one tinted enlargement, or eight reprints, 
25c coin. Reprints 2c. he Photo Mill, Box 629-H, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


20 REPRINTS 25c. 100 reprints $1.00. Roll develo 
with 16 prints 25c. Nordskog, 15, Maywood, Til. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 2 re 25¢. 


rints each negative 25c. 
Enlargement coupon. Nard’s, Box 3535T, Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio. 














RADIO 


RADIO TUBES 6c. Pocket radio’s 85c. 100 bargains. 
oun circular. Radio Center, 437 Superior, Toledo, 
oO. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


GET “HOW TO WRITE SONGS” by famous Broad- 
way composer and free Rhyming Dictionary. Song- 
writers Institute, 1234-G Broadway, NYC. 


WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Immedi- 
ate consideration. Send poems to Columbian Music 
Publishers Ltd., Dept. 5, Toronto, Can. 


SONGWRITERS: Send _best 


ceptional offer. Richard 
Building, Chicago. 











— today for ex- 
rothers, 14 Woods 











LOWER PRICES 
compound 


Il teeth replaced -- - - - $5.00 om guise = <0cees s+ GRA 
licate plate - - - ---- 6. ld Blfnes - ==> > ==: $8 
tightened ------ 4 eee sal “-==-seens ¥74 
yo Oe ge aie y ge Best is. 


& SONS, Drawer 1930, Dept. 108, Washington, D. C. 
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$3.50 Truss FREE i2 


now or ever— you get this truss just for een n 
rupture method which gives quick relief in most 
cases. Doctor’s Invention — Different. No Leg 
Straps, no Elastic Belts or Leather Bands. Does not 
gouge or enl openi Eliminates severe pres- 
sure. Holds Rupture UP and IN. Cannot slip. 

to wear. ortable. No harness. Method 
sent on 30 Days Trial with FREE Truss. Write 


E. 0. KOCH, $078 Koch Bidg., 2906 Main St., Kansas City, Mo, 
Ordained Protestant FOStTiON gabe 
WOOSTER 


pulpit supply. Write Box 292, 





All This for*2 


ALL 4 ONLY 


2.00 





SPECIAL CLUB NO, 427 
McCall's Magazine 
Pictorial Review 
Better Homes & Gardens 
PATHFINDER 







Save $2.00 
Each magazine for one full year. This low price 
cannot be continued very long, so you better send 
in your order NOW. No change or substitution 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address, 


PATHFINDER WASHINGTON, D. C, 












SWELLING REDUCED 


And Short Breathing relieved when caused by 


unnatural collection of water in abdomen, feet 
and legs, and when pressure above ankles leaves 
a dent. Trial package FREE. 





COLLUM MEDICINE —s = 585, ATLANTA, GA. 
GETTING UP 


NIGHTS 


HEXSANOL, our prompt acting Tablet for 
Bladder Irritation that causes annoyance and 
discomfort, day and night. Used by Thou- 
sands, young and old. 


00c Package FREE 


Also New Booklet mailed on request. Let HEXSANOL 
prove its merits in your own case. WRITE TODAY. 


WORTH co., * 4 ee” ~New York 


Dept. 4-E-8 


SoILES 


KNIFE «NO PAIN 


ENZAL isa scientific treatment 
Packs new in principle, ENZAL cap- 
sules m with a sip of water 
— get at the cause of piles. Used 
successfully by thousands. Pre- 
scribed by tors ; compounded 
iy Registered Druggist. Money-back guaran- 
rite for clear, honest information — 

mailed in plain sealed 
















envelope, 
Mitwaukee, Wis. 


To Folks Past 40 


ou miserable because 





FREE 


Are your vigor and vitality low? Are 
of constipation, colitis, stomach and digestive disorders, 
neuritis, “nerves” ete?’ Then, send for FREE information 
about these ailments and how you may Ae et relief. 


FINK & CO., inc., Dept. 19, 151 West St., New York 
If you are poisoned by 


TOO MUCH ACID 


Read Our Offer—Do This 


Is Acid in your blood causing “Arthritis;” 
stiff joints; sore muscles; rheumatic pains; 
neuritis; neuralgia? 

Bladder weakness? Kidney irritation? Up 
many times at night? “Worn Out’? “Acid” 
Stomach? “Catch cold” easily? Skin a 
No “pep”? Nervous? 


WANT A 75c BOTTLE? 
(Regular Prescription Quantity) 


For more than 45 years The Williams 
Treatment has been helping others to com- 
fortable days and nights. 

We will give acid sufferers who send this adver- 
tisement, home address and ten cents (stamps or 
coin) one full size 75-cent bottle (32 doses) of 
The Williams Treatment and booklet with DIET and 
other helpful suggestions. No obligation. No C. O, 
Only ene bottle given same person, family or 
dress. Sold since 1892. 


This advt. and 10c. must be sent 
DR. D. A. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Offer MS 16, East Hampton, Conn. 
o 















Fe. 


Ee 


Wars and riots are the results of public 
opinion whipped into a frenzy along one 
line of thought. An individual who dares 
to disagree opens himself to court-martial 
or physical violence. Only when free dis- 
cussion is kept alive does liberty survive. 
Your greatest protection against war .. . 
and against Fascism, Communism, Nazi-ism 
or any other kind of -ism depriving you of 
your personal freedom .. . is an enlight- 
ened public opinion, a sure knowledge of 
facts, a sure knowledge of their meaning. 





In PATHFINDER, facts are presented with- 
out religious, racial or political bias. That 
is why they can be presented so briefly and 
clearly and concisely. More than a million 
subscribers read PATHFINDER every week 
in the year . . . more than read any other 
weekly news magazine. At its low subscrip- 
tion price of only $1.00 for 52 issues. 
PATHFINDER is one of the best invyest- 
ments you can make in the preservation of 
free democratic discussion, now and in thie 
future. Send in the coupon now! 


Democracy Depends on an Enlightened Public Opinion 





PATHFINDER 


Mail Your Subscription Today! 
$00 © 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


I fully realize that I cannot afford to do without PATHFINDER every week ‘© 
, ga the important news to me. Please send me PATHFINDER regularly 
Oi Sp:0ied enn ec yan 


One Year 


52 Issues 


Post Office ..... 


Read 
















Three Years OO 
ly Aveee #200 


years. I enclose $........ in payment. 
Check whether ( ) New ( ) Renewal 226 
PONG BPs dio 08. nkb 0c 5's 05 ed one cdl hgh cae ee cn eka 
oF >-05-te dh = 02 fk tee Vee ; 5 eigt owas SHINE aieecinncc-s*' 





